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OLIVE’S TRUST. 

By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” $c. 
——>.—_—__- 
CHAPTER I. 

They were four daughters of one house, 
And all alike were fair. Old Song. 

It was a broiling, baking September afternoon, 
with a sun that glared and scorched in a cloudless 
sky.. It was too hot for walking, too hot for croquet, 
too hot even for flirtation, save of the most languid 
and desultory kind. Miserable they who had to toil 
and work in the blazing heat ; happy they who could 
lounge away the afternoon in the umbrageous shelter 
of thick-foliaged trees. 

The three girls who were sitting on the lawn of 
Ripplebrook Lodge, in the shade of the shrubbery, 
certainly belonged to the idling, non-working class 
that autumn day. Through the weary, hot hours of 
the afternoon they had toiled at amusing themselves, 
but even that exertion had. been too much for them. 

Croquet balls and mallets were scattered over the 
lawn; half-read novels, half-finished needlework, half. 
completed water-colour sketches lay in confusion on a 
little table which had been brought ont from the house 
through the open French windows and placed in the 
shadiest nook of the shrubbery; and round about the 
table, one on a low wicker garden chair, the other 
two on the turf at her feet, lounged the girls in at- 
titudes easy and graceful in themselves, but at which 
& mistress of deportment would have held up her 
hands in horror. They were doing absolutely nothing; 
their tongues were still, but their minds were busy 
—busy dreaming those pleasant, lazy, waking dreams 
that come'to us in the open air on hot autumn after- 
noons, mingled with the musical tinkle of far-away 
aur bells, the hum of insects, and the songs of 

8. 

The girls were the daughters of Rawdon Markham, 
& widower of considerable wealth. Olive, the eldest, 
Was a beautiful woman of twenty, with an oval face 
and clearly cut, classical features. Her sisters, Cora 
sud Alice—fair, merry, laughing elves of sixteen and 
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seventeen—presented a great contrast to her, not so 
much in face perhaps as in character, for while they 
were full of life and spirits, with hardly a thought 
but for the present, Olive had had the cares of the 
housekeeping thrust upon her early, and wore a far 
more staid and thoughtful expression than her 
younger sisters. 

Cora was the first to break the silence. 

“It must be getting near dinner-time,” she said, 
springing to her feet and shaking out her crushed 
rouslin skirt, ‘‘and papa not in yet. He went to the 
railway station, didn’t he?” 

“ Yes, to get a book, or a parcel, or something,” 
said Alice. 

“ Then he ought to be here now; it's only two miles, 
and he’s such a quick walker—Ol! there he is; 
there, at the turn in the lane. Oh, my!” 

This final exclamation was uttered in such a tone 
of genuine surprise that Olive raised her head. 

“ What’s the matter, Cora?” 

“Nothing; but it seems so odd. Papa is walking 
with a lady, such a magnificent lady, and so beauti- 
fully dressed.” 

“ What is there odd in that? 
ladies in Ripplebrook.” 

“Yes, but nono like this one. Look for yourself, 
Olive. Do you know her?” 

Rawdon Markham was a fine, handsome man, 
rather under than over fifty, good-looking and 
wealthy. When, fifteen years before the commence- 
ment of this story, he had been left a widower, all 
the gossips prophesied with one accord that in less 
than two years he would marry again, and they kept 
on prophesying, now coupling his name with that of 
one lady, now with another, until more than seven 
times two years had passed by, and Olive was still 
mistress of Ripplebrook Lodge. 

Over and over again, scandal-loving, mischief- 
making friends-had thought it their duty, and only 
kind, to tell her that it was supposed that her father 
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would propose to Miss That, or Mrs. The Other, but 
Olive smiled, for she knew how groundless were these 
reports; now, wheushe looked through the trees and | 


down the lane, at Cora’s request, she felt for the first 
time a jealous dread that she might be deposed from. 
the head of her father’s table, perhaps even from her 
place in his heart. 

Walking by Rawdon Markham’s side, and lean- 
ing on his arm, was a lady of striking personal at- 
tractions—not young, at least not a girl, but of such 
regular beauty, of such elegance, and so handsomely: 
yet tastefully dressed, that it would have been next 
to impossible for any man to look upon her without 
admiration. She was one of those women whom all 
the male sex worship and all the female mistrust. 

* No, I do not know her; I never saw her before,” 
said Olive, slowly, replying to her sister’s question. 

“She is a stranger in Ripplebrook, but she must 
be an old friend of papa’s. See how she leans on his- 
arm and looks into his face. Do you see, Olive?” 

“ Yes, I see.” 

“ He is bringing her in; he has taken her into the 
garden. Qh, Olive, who can she be?” 

“Who can she be?” echoed Olive, in the same 
strange, preoccupied tone in which she had replied: 
to the previous question. 

Presently, from somewhere amongst the flowers 
and shrubs, came Rawdon Markham’s lusty voice. 

*Olive, Cora, Alice, are you all in the garden ?”” 

The three sisters walked in the direction of the 
voice. 

“ Olive, my dear, this is an old friend of mine, if I 
may apply the word to one so young, Mrs. Greville 
Paisley; she will stay with us afew days. My eldest 
daughter Olive, Mrs. Paisley. This is Cora, this’ 
Alice.” 

“ Nice girls, but old fashioned,” said Mrs. Paisley, 
contemplating them through an eye-glass, and speak-- 
ing in a very audible aside. “Have you any other 
children, Rawdon?” 

Olive started and coloured to the forehead. Who 
could this rude, fashionable woman be who called her 
father “ Rawdon,” and seemed to be on such familiar 
terms with him, yet whose name she had never 
heard till that hour? 

Mrs. Paisley seomed to divine her thoughts. 
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* You have never heard of me before?” she said’ 
with an air of haughtyJanguor. “Never mind, my 
dear; we shall be good friends enough, I daresay. I 
invited myself here for a few days, but your father 
never received the letter; as chance would have it I 
met him at the station. Odd, wasn't it ?” 

“Very odd,” said Olive, inher strange, abstracted 
Way. 

“What a remarkable girl,” said Mrs. Paisley, again 
bringing the eye-glass into play. 

Mr. Markham, to whom the observation was ad- 
dressed, made no reply, but bent down over a flower 
as if desirous of examining it critically and mivutely, 
then plucking it impatiently and scattering its leaves 
upon the ground, he turned to his daughter. 

“Olive,” said he, “will you see that the spare 
room is prepared for Mrs, l’aisley, and that every- 
thing is done to make her comfortable—everything ?” 

Olive, not sorry to be relieved from an interview 
with a woman whom she instinctively disliked from 
the first, and whose manner was in every way repug- 
nant to her, moved towards, the house, follewed by 
her sisters, 

Brought up as they had been ip a ceuntry village, 
the three girls felt a certain amount of awe for the 
grand London lady, who had dropped, as it were, from 
the clouds upon their peaceful home, but with Olive 
this feeling was overcome by a stronger one of mis- 
trust. Reasons she bad none to give, but even with 
her little knowledge of the world and its inkabitants 
she felt that between her and Mrs. Paisley there 
— be no other feeling than that of mutual dis- 
ike, 

At the dinner-table they met again, and there Mrs. 
Greville Paisley did all the talking, rattling on in a 
lively, pleasant way concerning bails, operas, parties, 
theatres, the latest gossip, and the latest scandal. 

Rawdon Markham was singularly abstracted and 
floomy. Olive, who scarcely took her eyes from her 
father’s face, noticed in him an unwented depression ; 
lis usual light, hearty, jovial manner bad deserted 
him, and, except to pay attentions to his visitor, he 
rarely spoke. Mrs. Paisley monopolised the conver- 
sation, and every one was best pleased that she should 
do so. She alone appeared unembarrassed and at her 
ease. 

“Remember, Olive,” whispered her father as the 
ladies left the dining-room, * I wish you to pay every 
possible attention to Mrs. Paisley.” 

Surely Olive was to be excused for thinking there 
could be but one interpretation placed upon her 
father’s conduct, and that Mrs, Paisley was destined 
to be her stepmother. With an indescribable repug- 
nance, she shuddered at the thought. 

The sun had set and the moon had risep when 
the ladies entered the drawing-room. Candles were 
lighted, but the shutters had not been closed, and 
through the windows a lovely moonlit landscape was 
visible, spreading far away till lost in the dim, ghost- 
like shadows of the distant hills. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley wheeled a tow lounging- 
chair up to the window and gazed out. 

“ What a change!" she cried, * what achange from 
the glare and gas, the hot air, the crewded rooms, and 
the noisy streets of Londen; but you mimst be ter- 
ribly bored bere, Olive.” 

“T would not change it for any place in the world,” 
answered the girl, quietly. 

Mrs. Paisley langved’a low, mocking laugh. 

“'Dhat’s what all you poor creatures say who know 
ncthing of life. ve vo doubt the oyster im his shell 
thinks it tho finest created place. You don’t mind 
muy comparing you to an oyster, do you, Olive ?” 

“} sce no harm ia liking one’s home.” 

“Harm! Who talks of harm? . My dear, I am 
going toopen your mind for you. Come, ket-us talk.” 

She wheeled round her chair so that she faced the 
light, and Olive, as she looked upon her, in spite of 
her dislike and her suspicion, was compelled ‘to own 
éhe Lad rarely gazed upon anything more lovely. 

Attired in a rich black silk dress, eut very low, 
from which her fair shoulders emerged a marvel of 
whiteness, with her smooth)y formed, delicate féa- 
tures standing out sharply in relief, and with her 
well-formed head, sarmouuted by braid upon braid of 
lustrous hair, there was something queenly in her 
up, earance which commanded admiration, yet Olive 
sluwidered whilst she admired. 

“1 daresay you think me avery strange person,” 
#.¢ continued, toying with the rings that sparkled on 
her fingers, “ and are filled with curiosity respecting 
tn». lum a woman of the world, my dear. I love 
the world, and the world returns the compliment. 
You re like your father, Olive. Whodressed your 
hair inthat outlandish manner? You would look ten 
times better if you were in the fashien. Have you 
no desire to see what lies outside this miserable vil- 
sag? ? I should hate it if I lived here.” 

love it, Mrs. Paisley, if for no other reason 
than that every spot in it is hallowed by the remem- 
brance of wy mother.” 





* Dear me,” said Mrs. Paisley, “ what a‘yery sin” 
gular girl you are. Do your sisters share your 
opinions ?” 

“T should dearly like to go to London,” answered ' 
Cora, “and see all the fine people and houses and 
shops.” 

“So youshall,”roplied Mrs. Paisley, caresstugly, 
smoothing the girl's golden bair with her soft, white 
hand. “ We will go tegether.” 

Olive’s eyes flashed and her lips~parted; but at 
that moment her father entered the room, bearing in 
his hand a quaint, old-fashioned casket of carved 
ebony, inlaid with silver, which he placed on a small 
table by the side of his visitor. 

“These are the jewels of which I spoke,” he said. 

As he uttered these words Olive fancied that his 
voice quavered, and, looking at him, she saw that he 
was ghastly pale. 

Olive knew that casket well enough, and she shud- 
dered as she saw Mrs. Greville Paisley touch it with 
her slender, white, be-gemmed hands. Jt had been 
the jewel-case of her dead mother, an heirloom in the 
family, and had never been opened sinee that memo- 
rable day, never to be forgotten by Olive, child though 
she was at the time, when, after the funeral of his 
wife, Rawdon Markbam had clutched all the rings 
and trinkets she had worn, had thrown them into the 
ebony box, aud had locked it with its little silver 
key. ; 

That casket had always been to Olive a sacred 
relic of her mother, and-who was this woman, with 
her fine airs and gra¢és, with her supercilious man- 
ner and her magnificémt apparel, who dared to touch 
that relic? Olive was a girl of deep feeling, and it 
seemed to her a positive desecration that'a stranger's 
hands should rest upon'that casket, far more venture 
to epen it. 

ith a light laugh, "bnt that yet had in it some- 
thing foreed ‘and wenatural, Rawdon Markham 
loosened a silver key from his wateh-chain and 
handed it to Mrs. Paiéley. ‘IMie leck was difficelt. 
to open after so many years of idlewess, and she hutt 
her pretty fingers in endeavouring ‘to ttten it, but at, 
length it gave way, tho lid of the easket Was raised, 
and there lay, in confused disorder, the sparkling, glit- 
tering trinkets, just as when, iwhis-sorrowing despair, 
the disconsolate widower had flung’them in and shat: 
actor ees epetiling almsaie-aitlghiy say Windle 

Her eyes sparkli a8 38 x 
monds, Mrs. Paisley vetued oat thousaay Of brifliant. 
stones upon the table. ; r 

There they lay, seeming to -quivéPtithe ere. 
light, marvels of colour, Olive | 
hardly restrain ber as she saw her father's. 
guest coolly ex: the gems, criticising them, 
appraising them, and declaring how this stoue should 
be reset, and that one recut. 

Rawdon Markham stood by, agreeing in all his 
visitor said, but volunteéring no remark, and, more- 
over, studiously avoiding bis daughter's gaze, which 
he seemed intuitively to know was fixed upon him. 

After some minutes of inspection Mys. Paisley 
chanced upon the most valaa@ble ef ‘the jewels—an 
emerald of peculiar form’and brilliant colour, set in 
a strange, quaint, solid gold ring. 

“How beautiful!” she exclaimed, involuntarily. 
“What a magnificent stone, and what ‘an old- 
fashioned setting! Yet I rather like it.” 

In a mannet half-unconscious she slipped the valu- 
able ring upon her finger, where it sparkled like a 
green eye, ; 

“It was my mother’s,” said Olive, breaking sifence 
for the first time. 

Her voice was broken by angry indignation, but 
Mrs. Paisley did net seem to notice it. 

* Your mother’s?) Indeed!” she said, but without 
the faintest inflection in her veice to tell of interest 
er compassion. 

“She wore it night and day. It was ‘a‘family 
jewel, and had been handed down from generation to 
generation.” 

“ Dear me!” answered Mrs. Paisléy. 

Olive knew not what more to say. She felt all 
the hot blood rising in her cheeks, for it seemed to 
her that that ring on the finger of another was ‘an 
insult to her mother’s memory, but she was unable 
to fight against Mrs. Paisley’s cold indifference, even 
though that lady showed no disposition to remeve the 
jewel from her hand, and her father—seemingly 
without noticing the abstraction—returned the other 
getrs to the velvet-lined box. 

** Papa,” said Olive, determined to risk ‘all on an 
appeal to -him, and doing se with a heart that 
throbbed painfully, almost visibly, beneath her dress, 
“will you not put back mamma’s emerald ring?” 

There was an awkward pause of some moments 
duration. 

Rawdon Markham—undecided, and with eyes 
downcast—stood by the table, fidgeting with the 
casket. : 

Then Mrs. Paisley slowly drew the ring from off 


her finger and fixed hét eyes upon Olive—eyes th: 
for ‘whemgsias ‘stemed to-glitter*eofdand hard as 
steel. 

*©Yon are’ a’ good woman of business,” she said, 
“You do well to look after your father’s property.” 

It is impossible to describe the sneering tono in 
which these Words Were uttered, nor the Took thar 
accompanied them. 

Rawdon Markham took the ring proffered him, and 
held it in indecision. 

Again there was silence, broken by Mrs, Paisley, 
who, rising from her chair, cried, in a light, merry, 
airy voice: 

“We are all as solemn as owls—let me sing to. 

ou!” 

The piano was open, she seated herself before it, 
and; passing her hands over the keys, she rattlod a 
lively prelude, then burst into a flow of melody 
so gay, so cheerful, and withal so sweet that she held 
her listeners entranced. From ene air she glided al- 
most imperceptibly into another, and another; and 
the three girls, drawn by the magic of melody, 
gathered round the piano, while Rawdon” Markham 
—his face buried in his hands ever the ebony cas- 
ket—sat by the little table, the picture ef despair. 

denly as she had commenced, the fair song- 
ed. ‘l'urning round, she looked full at 
the house. 
it, Rawdon ?” sheasked. “ Greville 
; -night—can-he?”’ 
“ He ma@y come by the last train.” 
‘Are Yowexpecting another visitor?” asked Olive, 


amazed. , 

“Yes, my dear, Ithought I told you; but I havo 
so much to worry and perplex me—Captain Paisley 
is pes 


‘ lsband,” said the lady a 
— 

“Your husband!” ’ ‘ 

_. Olive wasin-such’a state of'bewilderment that sho 
could de no than repeat the ‘words. — 

“Yes. Why, i goose, Tse it all now! 
Rawdon, I declare Olive has been looking upon me 
all the evening as@ probable stepmother—the idea! 
Don’t*be afraid, Greville has ‘no intention of making 
me a widow —— you are quite safe fer the 


present. * 

Then Me ‘Paisley burst ito a merry ‘peal of 
mineiasedacs cone ené tiuging ; but forall that 
‘it | foreed and unnatural. 

Yo know ‘that Mis. Paisley was a wife—and not 
‘s Widow—was a load taken*from Olive’s mind; but 
‘still, her presence in Ripplebrook, and the expected 
arrivabof her Lusband—when coupled with the un- 
usual behaviour of Mr. Markham—formed a prob- 
lem which the girl was totally unable to solve. 

“What can it mean? What is the mystery ?” she 
asked herself, in the solitude ef her own chamber; 
then fellowed the fervent, heart-felt prayer, “ Hea- 
ven grant it may portend no evil!” 


CHAPTER IT. 
Oh, dissembling courtesy, how fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds. Cymbeline. 

Otrve's rost was broken and disturbed. A pre- 
sentiment of evil, vague, and undefined, filled her 
mind; and the feeling that her father had some 
secret he could not share with her caused her no 
little grief. ‘She had grown up in ‘the belief that sie 
was everything to her father; and the knowle:.-°. <o 
receutly obtained, that there was another who... 
between them caused her a jealous’ anger which— 
though, perhaps;nnwarrantable in itself—was natural 
enough to one in her position. 

Early she rose frem her sleepless couch, and, 
drawing up the window-blind, let in’a stream of qui- 
vering golden sunshine. 

She looked across the garden and the croquet lawn, 
over the pleasant, wooded valley beyond the little 
village, with its picturesque church and white- 
specked houses, to the distant hills which lay bathed 
in the rich'morning light; but the view, usually her 
daily delight, afforded her ue pleasure, and she turned 
from it with a sad sigh. 

As she would have left the window her eyes rested 
on a figure just emerging from thé shrubbery. 

Early as she had risen, another was stirring before 
her, and that one was her father, 

To her it appeared that the previous twelve hours 
had made a vast difference in him—had aged him 
sadly. He, usually so erect, stooped in his gait; snd 
his step had lost much of the elasticity that had 
characterised ft. Backwards and forwards on the 
croquet lawn he paced, his hands tightly clasped be- 
hind him, his eyes never raised from the ground. 

Olive made all haste to complete her toilette and 
join her father. It was an opportunity not to be 
lost; she felt that she must leara the reason of bis 
depression, and help him, if possible, to bear the 





burthen that seemed to be weighing him down. 
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Over the smooth turf, with noiseless.step, she fol- 
lowed him, and laid a gentle hand upon his.shoulder. 
He started violently, and, stopping in his walk, 
turned a haggard face, with bloodshot eyes, towards 


her. 

She, too, started, for never in :her Jife had she 
seen so great @ change wrought in so short atime. 
His dress, usually so neat and precise, was disor- 
dered; his hair and whiskers, customarily the :pat- 
tern of neatness, were unkempt, aud his chin un- 


shaven. 


“Papal” cried Olive, in dismay, “what is the 
matter? Have you not been to bed?” 

“Yes—no—not exactly, my dear, I—I—was 
obliged to sit up late—and—and—the morning was 
so beautiful I—I—thought a walk woulddo me good. 
That's all, my dear, A lovely morning, isri’t it?” 

“That is not all, ~papa,” replied his daugiiter, 
quickly and firmly:''Do ‘you think I cannot seo 
the alteration in your looks and manuer ?” 

“ Am I much altered?” ‘he asked, anxiousty. 

“Oh! papa, what is it?” cried Olive, imploringly. 
“T feel as if some great evil wore hanging over us. 
Surely I havea to ask?” 

“Nothing, my dear—there is nothing the matter. 
I had a good deal to think of last night; and—and 
I'm not so young as I was.” 

“ You are troubled ?” 

“Yes, dear, a little—not much, 
much.” ‘ 

“Ts your trouble connected with that —lady—who 
came yesterday ?” 

ao Greville Paisley?” 

“Tes. 

“Why should you think that, Olive? Won didn’t 
see her husband? He is a nice man, charming 
rs + you will like him very much. He arrived last 
aight.’ 

“ Last night !” 

“Yes, dear, after you had gone ta bed. He is a 
saptain in the army, you know; so handsome—you 
= be very attentive to him, Olive—and to Mrs. 
aisley.” 

* Papa,” said Olive, imploringly, ‘looking into her 
‘ather’s worn and weary faee, and clasping her tiny 
iands upon his-arm, “papa, who are these Paisleys ? 
Tow is it that, if they are old aud dear friends of 
yours, we have never seen them here before—never 
io much as heard their names ?” 

“Did I never mention them to you ?” askeil Raw- 
lon Markham, uneasily. “Ithought I had. What 
ime is it, Olive? Had you not better go in and see 
{ Mrs. Paisley is down?” 

“No, papa, not yet; it is too ear'y. Yon mast 
ell me who these people are and why they ane stay- 
ng in our house.” 

“TI did not know it was necessary for a father to 
isk his daughter's permission to invite old friends to 
1is house !” 

“Oh, PAP for pity’s sake do not take:that tone 
vith me! You know how I love yon aad would do 
wwything to help you. Who are thay, papa?” 

“Friends, my dear—I have told you so before— 
jear friends.” 

“ Are you qnite sure they ere friends ?” 

Rawdon Markham walked on more quickly than be- 
ore. 

“Of course—of course,” he muttered, but his 
words carried no conviction with them. 

“ Better friends than your daughter ?”’ said. Olive, 
‘na voice broken by emotion, and the tears which 
pee rag hitherto restrained coursed down her pale 
sheeks, 

Rawdon Markham stopped-and looked at her with 
+ sad, heart-broken expression. 

“Shall I tell her—shall I tell her now ?” he mnr- 
nured to himself, but low as the words were spoken 
dlive’s quick earceaught them. 

“Yes, papa, tell me everything—and now. Can 
you uot find as trues friend, as trustworthy a con- 
{dant in me as in—in Mrs. Greville Paisley ?”’ 

“If I tell you a sad, sad story, Olive, a story of 
folly, sin and shame—if I reveal to you the history 
of a life—will you swear to me never to breathe a 
word of it to living soul?” 

“1 will.” , 

“I thought to have carried ‘the ‘secret with me to 
the grave—for it is a secret, a terrible secret.”” 

“What is this terrible secret?” asked a merry, 
moeking voice behind them. ‘You two arch-cun- 
spirators, what mischief are you plotting ?—what 
dread schemes are you concocting 2” 

The speaker was Mrs, Greville Paisley, who had 
approached them unseen and unheard. Father and 
daughter started, and turned to face the smiling wo- 
man, who, fresh and beautiful, in the most coquettish 
of morning dresses and with the most bewitching of 
little hats perched on her luxuriant hair, looked the 
very picture of joyful happiness. 

“Why, Rawdon,” she cried, in the prettiest mock 
terror, “ how guilty you look!—and how uv! =o 


though—not 


In directly, and:make yourself respectable. I posi- 
tively won’t walk with you unshaven and untidy as 
you now’are. Olive and I will amuse ourselves here 
till you come back. Greville won’t be down for half- 
\an-hour,”’ 

With an attempt at his old smile, and with a cour- 
teous bow, he answered “ Mrs. Paisley’s wish is 
law;” and entered the house without another word, 
leaving the woman-of the werld- andthe country girl 
together. 

Olive, resolved on defiance, looked sternly though 
ssadly at her father’s guest, but Mrs. Paisley if she 
saw the look did not heed it. 

“ Are you fund of secrets, Olive?” said Mrs. Gre- 
ville Paisley, in her light, pleasent, jaunty way. 

** T:hate them— between relations—and those who 
onuse' them !” 

Quite right. ‘So do I. But between fricnds they 
jate very pleasant, and you and I, Olive, must be 
great friends. I am going to invite ydur confidence. 
Have you no secrets?” 

“None.” 

“What! not.one?—nota littleone? Have you. no 
lovers? Ah! that tell-tale blush betrays you, Olive; 
but why blush, my dear? Before. was your age.] 
ad one for every day in the week,’’ 

“T have not had the advantages of a fashionable 
education.” 

“* That is your misfortune, ny dear. Oome, tell mo 
all about it—who.is the fortunate man?” 

There was something so bantering'in Mrs. Paisley’s 
tone that it roused into.a blaze all the anger which 
had been smouldering in Olive's heart. 

“ Mrs. Paisley,” shesaid, “Ican discuss my own 
affairs only with my friends. You and I are uot 
friends, nor are we likely to: be.” 

“T admire your candour,” replied the lady, with a 
light Jaugh ; ** but I cannotingree with you. Come, 
Olive, perhaps I know more:of your affairs than you 
imagine. Are you still faithfalto your Charlie? It 
was Charlie, I think, whose ‘parents turned him out 
into the world, who was-cut by all respectable people, 
and who is supposed to have gone'to sea—or to the 
dogs. 

ile was cruelly misunderstood and harshly used,” 
said Olive, colouring d-eply. 

“Of course. It is Charlie still, then—Charlie Wild- 
ing, if I remember rightly. You are faithful and 
true, like people are in songs and books.” 

“Mrs, Paisley, I do uot know how you may have 
learned anything respecting my private affairs. I 
must refer you to the same source whence you de- 
rived your knowledge in the first instance. 1 cannot 
discnss the matter with you.” 

“Very well, dear—as you please; but, for your 
father’s sake, I shall always take an interest in your 
welfare,” and Mrs. Greville Paisley hummed the air 
of alively French chansonette. “‘ Cora,” she resumed, 
“has promised to let medrese her for the ball to- 
night. Let me do the same kiad office for you, my 
dear. It’s positive waste uot tormeke more of your 
hair. Besides, it’s so dowdy and old-fashioned.” 

“ Thank you, I prefer it my own way.” 

“To be eclipsed by your young cr sister. Very well. 
‘Weare all going.” 

“AN? Are you invited ?” 

“Yes, dear. Oaptain Paisley and Tare going with 
you. Sir Lionel Marston isan old friend of Greville’s. 
I hope it will be pleasant; these country affairs are 
apt to be.slow.” ‘ 

“I think we had better go in to’ breakfast,” said 
Olive, wondering more and more who the Greville 
Paisleys could be and what was their business at 
Ripplebrook, and feeling every moment she spent in 
her company less and less disposed to like or trust 
the beautiful, stylish woman who was the “ dear 
friend” of her father. 

Oaptain Paisley was in the breakfast- parlour when 
they-entered, and was immediately introduced by his 
wife to Olive. 

He was a handsome man, irreproachably drossed, 
possessed ofa vast fund of ance lote, repartee, and con- 
versational power, what some ladies. call an ‘‘ agree- 
able rattle.” His flow of words was unceasing, he 
hurried on from one subject to another, always lively, 
always pleasant, often amusing, aud even Olive, 
strongly prejudiced against him beforehand, found 
herself carried away by the irresistible force of his 

-humoured merriment. 

The day passed without any special incident to 
mark it, save that the agreeable captain and his fas- 
ciuating wife monopolised the attention of their host, 
aud it was not until they were seated round the 
dinner-table that Olive had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to her father, and then, of coarse, only in presence 
of the others. 

After dinner came the final preparations for the 
ball at Sir Lionel Marston's, to which they were all 
going. Mrs. Paisley, true to her word, decked out 
Cora, in fashionable attire, and coiled the lovely 





yAd*p hair upon her head in a manner that was mar- 





vellous to behold; and Olive, true to herself, ap- 
peared in all simplicity and elegance, nota whit less 
beautiful than her younger sister, though in a different 
style. 

Mrs. Paisley shrugged her plump white shoulders 
when Olive entered the room. 

“Did you ever see such waste of raw material, 
Greville?” she said to her husband, in a voice so 
little lowered that it was heard distinctly by every 
one. “The girl is positively good-looking, if sho 
ouly would submit to be taught how to dress her- 
self.” 

Then the little party entered the carriages waiting 
to’ convey them ‘to Chambercombe, Sir Lionel Mar- 
ston’s house. 

* * * * 

The night -of ‘the ball at Clambercombe was wet 
and stormy. The wind came sweeping in mighty 
gusts over the broad, bare downs and through the 
woods, wliere ‘the leaves, already turning red and 
yellow in the autumn sun, were carried in swooping, 
swirling eddies through the glades and out into the 
open pasture-land. 

It was a breaking-up of the summer, so spoke the 
weather-wise as they sat by the fireside, for it was 
cold enough for fires that stormy night, and thankful 
were those safely housed that nothing took them out 
of doors with such a rain pelting and such a wind 
blowing. 

Save and except the carriages dashing in at tho 
lodge-gates of Chambercombe and the rioting éle- 
ments, there was little stirring out of doors in the 
neighbourhood of Ripplebrook; but three miles away, 
in a muddy cross-country lane, which led from the 
main London and Southampton road to tho village, 
there trudged along a solitary pedestrian, pufling reso- 
lately at a short black pipe, and soliloquising half 
aloud as he went upon his way. 

“ A rough welcome home this! Home! How na- 
turally the word comes, but the dear old house will 
ever be home to me in name, whoever may be its 
master. Ugh! Haris to the wind, as it comes whis- 
tling and moaning over the downs ; don’t I know iow 
it bends the tall trees and rustles through the furzo 
aud bracken up there. Many’s the rabbit I’ve bowled 
over, many the gallop I’ve had on the old pony on 
its smooth, mossy turf. Well, well, that’s past. I 
was a boy then ; I'm a man now.” 

The speaker was a fine, stalwart fellow, standing 
at least six feet high, a rough pea-jacket and a 
sailor’s hat protected him from the wind and rain, 
butas he walked rapidly along the dark, narrow lane 
he splashed the mud at every step. 

The tree branches interlacing overhead creaked, 
crackled, and swayed to and fro in the wind, which 
showered down the golden and russet leaves of au- 
tumn, then went moaning and roaring far away 
over the bills and down tothe wild salt sea, lashing 
it into fury, churning it into dangerous white-crested 
waves, and causing many an anxious woman’s heart 
to staud still with fear for the safety of some loved 
one exposed that night to the fury of the tempest. 

The pedestrian walked steadily and rapidly on, 
hardly slackeniug his pace even when the fiercest 
blasts met him ia full front, 

“The very elements turn against me,’’ he said, 
bitterly, resuming his self-communion. “ Isn't it 
enough that these who should have been tho first to 
welcome me are the ones to forbid me the house, 
without the very wind rising to stop my going home ? 
—Home !” 

He repeated the word with bitter, scornful empha- 
sis, and laughed a hard laugh that had, as it were, the 
ring of metal in it. 

Then, as if determined no longer to give way to 
those painful memories that so excited his indigna- 
tion, he shook the wet from his coat like a great 
Newfoundland dog, readjasted his collar, and went 
upon his way, whistling merrily. 

But sad and wretched recollections were not to be 
cheated by enforced merriment, they would retarn, 
with or without his consent, and after a few minutes 
he resumed his soliloquy. 

“Three years—three long years sinee I left to 
make for myself a name and a fortune, and here I'am 
again, nanwiess and penniless! But for Olive Mark- 
ham, this accursed country would have seen my face 
no more. Poor Olive! as long as she loves me I'll 
never be far from her. Three years since we met— 
three years since I heard a word of her. She was 
only seventeen then—a girl ; now she is a woman, and 
has, perhaps, forgotten that such a scampish, no’er- 
do-well as Charlie Wilding ever existed. Perhaps 
she is now the property of some titled fool, who 
bought her fer his wife as he might have done a pic- 
ture that took his fancy. But no, I will not wrong 
her ; she is true to me, I would stake my life on it!” 

Then he lit his pipe, deriving, apparently, much 
comfort from his own assertion of the faithfulness of 
his lady-love, and went puffing along the sloppy lane 
till he came to a lodge, standing a little back from 
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the road, whence a long double avenue of chestnut 
trees led up to Chambercombe, the mansion of Sir 
Lionel Marston. 

“The old place, and not a bit altered,” said he, re- 
suming the expression of his thoughts. “ Every tree, 
every stone as it was when I wasa boy! Ah! the 
changes are inside the house—not out.” 

He passed through the open lodge gates and down 
the avenue. It was a fine old Elizabethan mansion to- 
wards which he bent his steps, with many windows, 
fronting a wide terrace, where mildewed fauns leered 
at dilapidated nymphs, and quaintly carved stone 
vases held rich autumnal flowers. 

Every niche of Chambercombe he knew by heart, 
every spot was endeared to him by the remembrance 
of some childish frolic, some boyish escapade. But as 
he drew nearer to the house he paused. The lights 
gleaming from all the windows, the faint sound of 
music, the rattle of carriages, and the hum of voices, 
told him of the scene being enacted within the walls 
of, the house which for three years had been to him 
home only in name. 

“ Revelry, dancing, and merry-makiog!” he cried, 
bitterly, “and here am I, the spectre of the feast! I 
am the prodigal son, but there’s not even a slice of 
the fatted calf for me. How the gallant gentlemen 
and elegant ladies would stare if I were to make my 
entrance into the ball-room in this guise! How the 
old man would curse me in his heart. No, no, I 
cannot do it, for her sake—poor mother, ’tis no fault 
of hers! I must wait till the guests have taken 
their departure, I am no fit company for them. Iam 
only the sou of their hostess, and dare not make my 

appearance in my mother’s house!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE 7imes announces the death of “a veritable 
centenarian,” Mrs. Shirley Morse Codd, born April 
11,1770. When upwards of 100 she was in the habit 
of walking in her garden at Kingston-on-Thames 
without the help of a stick or an arm. 

Tue Bishop of London has admitted Miss C. Hart 
to the office of a deaconess in the Church of Eng- 
land, and has appointed her visitor in the district 
parish of St. Gabriel, Pimlico. The ceremony took 
place at Fulham Palace. 

Axsout 200 of the Devon estate tenantry assem- 
bled recently at Newton Abbot, and presented the 
Earl of Devon with an oil painting of his lordship. 
The presentation was made by Mr. W. P. Watts, 
who referred in flattering terms to his lordship’s 
noble conduct as landlord, and his many acts of 
kindness to the towr and neighbourhood. 

CRIME AND ITs Cost IN THE CiTy.—The cus- 
tomary annual return to the Home Office of the 
number of criminals in the city, cost of the police, 
etc., has just been prepared by Mr. W. Ball, ac- 
countant, of the Mansion House justice-room. The 
return is made up to the 29th of September last ; it 
shows that the strength of the police force was 699. 
The salaries paid amounted to 52,8171. 0s. 10d.; al- 
lowances and contingent expenses, 52/.; clothing, 
5,5341. 5s. 7d.; gratuities paid during the year, 18/. 
4s.; horses, harness, and forage, 7/. 6s. 6d.; station- 
house charges, printing, and stationery, 7,646/. 14s. 
5d.; other miscellaneous charges, 1,9761. 17s. ; total 
cost, 68,052/. 8s.4d.; superannuations and gratuities 
paid out of superannuation fund, 4,200/, 6s. 10d. 
The 2umber of persons proceeded against on indict- 
ment was—males, 530; females, 197. Of these 63 
were known to be male thieves, and 15 female thieves ; 
32 immoral women, 88 suspicious characters, 9 
habitual drunkards ; 366 of previous good character, 
and 154 of unknown character. The persons pro- 
ceeded against summarily numbered—males, 9,508 ; 
females, 1,139. The totals were made up of a large 
proportion of known thieves, vagrants, and habitual 

irunkards. ‘The table appropriated to the numbers 
of depredators, offenders, and suspected persons at 
large shows—known thieves and depredators, 30; 

receivers of stolen goods, 2; suspected persons, 31. 

Of these, 59 are above sixteen years of age, and 4 
below that age. The number of houses of bad cha- 
racter is recorded as 12, four of this number being 
resorts of thieves. The number of crimes com- 
mitted is given at 971; and the number of persons 
apprehended, 727. Of the persons apprehended, 
there were 175 discharged, 11 bailed for trial, 1 
committed for want of sureties, and (including 22 
females) 287 committed for trial. Of the 10,647 per- 
sons proceeded against summarily, 2,987 were dis- 
charged, 7,660 convicted. The number sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment was 1,403, and 23 
were sent to industrial schools. There were 6,176 
persons fined, 5 whipped, 34 to find sureties or re- 
cognisances, and 25 delivered over to the army or 
the navy after an infringement of military law. Of 
the offences committed there was a large propor- 
tion of common assaults. These cases numbered 
988. There were 396 cases of drunkenness, 326 of 
malicious destruction to property, 635 of unlawfully 
possessing goods, 548 of frequenting places of public 





resort to commit felony, and 2,305 cases of as 
ing the Stage and Schaap i Acts. f 
licensed victuallers there were convictions. 
There were no offences i the Chi 

Sweepers’ Act. This remark applies to the Lord’s 
Day Act, the Smoke, Refreshment Houses, and 
other Acts. There are no incorrigi rogues re- 
turned, or any charges against beer keep 





SCIENCE. 


A Novestry 1x Porrrairurs.—A photographic 
novelty from the Continent has recently _ —— a 
under our attention by Mr. Baden Prichard, who 
executed some portraits of his friends in the style to 
which we refer. This it is intended for use 
as a visiting card, for which the carte de visite was 
clearly neither intended nor fitted. Here a card, the 
size of a lady’s visiting card, containing the name 
and address of the owner in the usual manner, has 
the top left-hand corner turned down—or, rather, 
ostensibly turned down—to receive a. 8 medal- 
lion portrait on the tri piece formed by the 
fold of the corner. The medallion is oval, about tho 
size of a shilling, or less, and contains, of course, just 
the head and the bust. The turned down corner, as 
we explained, does not actually exist ; but the effect is 
gained by cutting off the top left-hand corner, and 
printing on the card thelines forminga right-angled 
triangle, which the piece would form if turned down. 
At first glance, the effect is given of an actually 
turned-down corner. The size of the pom mn space 
formed is just sufficient for such a m ion as we 
have described, the base and upright of the triangle 
each being an inch and three-quarters long. In the 
examples before us the name, address, and lines are 
lithographed, 

Soar Puysics.—Dr. H. E. Roscoe, in his recent 
address, thus alludes to results obtained by Zéllner 
respecting solar force and heat: Starting from the 
fact of the eruptive nature of a certain class of solar 
protuberances, Zéliner thinks that the extraordinar 
rapidity with which these red flames shoot fort 
proves that the hydrogen, of which they are mainly 
composed, must have burst out from under great 
pressure; and, if so, the hydrogen must have been 
confined by a zone or layer of liquid, from which it 
breaks loose. Assuming the existence of such a 
layer of incandescent liquid, then applying to the 
problem the principles and methods of the me- 
chanical theory of gases, and the data of pressure 
and rate of motion as observed by Lockyer on the 
sun’s surface, Zdllner arrives at the conclusion that 
the difference of pressure needed to produce an ex- 
plosion capable of projecting a prominence to the 
height of three minutes above the sun’s surface—a 
ueight not unfrequently noticed—is 4,070,000 atmo- 
spheres. This enormous pressure is attained at a 
depth of 139 geographical miles under the sun’s 
surface, or at that of 1-658th part of the sun’s semi- 
diameter. In order to produce this gigantic pres- 
sure, the difference in temperature between the en- 
closed hydrogen and that existing in the solar at- 
mosphere amounts to 74,910 degs. Centigrade. Ina 
similar way, Zéllner calculates the approximate ab- 
solute temperature of the sun’s atmosphere, which 
he finds to be 27,700 degs. C.—a temperature about 
eight times as high as that given by Bunsen for the 
oxyhydrogen flame, and one at which iron must 
exist in a permanently gaseous form. 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANuUPAC- 
TURE OF Pia Inon.—The new hot blast whioh has 
just been completed at Calderbank, and is now in full 

last, seems destined to revolutionise the entire 
future of the Scotchiron trade. The principle on 
which the furnace is constructed consists in raising 
the ordi furnace to a height of 83 feet, covering 
it completely at the summit by a bell and cone ap- 
pliance. This additional superstructure of 30 feet 
upon the old surface is divided longitudinally into 
four chambers or compartments, which act as re- 
torts. There are several other arrangements, the 
whole resulting in great advantages in the manu- 
facture of iron. In the ordinary hot blast furnace it 
requires for the production of every ton of iron 48 
to 50 ewt. of coal; and it is now an ascertained 
fact that by the Ferrie process 30 to 35 ewt. of coal 
will produce a ton of rich No. 1 iron, thus effecting 
a saving of about 17 cwt.on every ton of iron made. 
This is at first a clear saving of 4s. 8d. in coal alone. 
Nor is this all. It is estimated that the production 
of every ton of pig iron necessitates the consump- 
tion of 10 cwt. of dross, wherewith to fire the 
heaters, which in money value may be said to repre- 
sent ls. on the ton of iron, exclusive of firemen's 
wages, etc., which may be estimated at about 6d. on 
the ton—1s. 6d. per ton in the manufacture of iron ; 
and if it is further estimated that the producing 
power of the new furnace is 32 tons in the 24 hours, 
we have thus a saving in coal of 4s. 8d.; in heaters, 
etc., 1s. 6d.—altogether 6s. 2d. on every ton of iron 
produced, or equal toa saving on one furnace of 
38,5521. a year. ‘This is exclusive of the ls. 6d. per 
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ton chargeable to the producing capacity of th 
other three furnaces so supplied with gas, which, it 
reckoned by peg ey: in tonnage at 98 tons a 
day, yields an additional saving of something like 
1,852/. a year. Such results must certainly mark a 
new era in the manufacture of pig iron. 
Tue Bicrcig v. tHe Tetcrche.—Tho merits of 
= teeny have been preg pp “ follows :— 
icycle properly made is a tolerably complete 
machine, easy to learn and safe to ride, and only 


uiring such improvements as will destroy the . 
poe em of badl: i i 


concussions y roads and lighten 
the ey of —- moc is ae ae com- 

i lor & single , quite capable of carryin 
Tok en incdl eather cheel ol petite tare 
it for the one purpose nor the other. If the ha 
idea of two wheels had ‘aah oceutved Sonegue becky 
intivianes the Lip vs Pr mn movement could never 

ve lie very deci progress—tho labour of 
propelling a three or four-wheeler being too great 
to offer any important advantages as a means of 
locomotion. But it should now be universally 
known that the addition of the third wheel, instead 
of removing, or even diminishing the dan (all 
admit that it increases the ty of driving) 
rather increases it. This may seem unreasonable, 
and to those who have given a single trial to both 
forms of the velocipede, quite contrary to their ex- 
perience, but the apparent anomaly is easily ex- 
plained. With the bicycle you can pick your road, 
and an expert rider can run even in a track where the 
road is bad; but the tricycle requires not merely 
two but three tracks. The pop notion of the 
bicycle’s liability to fall is ‘a delusion which prac- 
tice dispels, the rider being in little, if any, more 
danger than the pedestrian ; but unless the tricycle 
be made with its drag-wheels distant to an incon- 
venient extent, it is very liable to be thrown over 
when rapidly turning a sharp corner, or when a hind 
wheel gets into a rut. 





Amone the passengers who recently arrived in 
England in the steamer “‘ Calabar” from Fernando 
Po is Mr. Consul Livingstone, son of the celebrated 
African explorer. The general health at all the 
ports and rivers was good, and there was every 
prospect of an abundant oil season, although, for 
the present, business was rather dull. The dispute 
between the chiefs of Bonny and Opobo continued, 
and the_people of Bonny were making active prepa- 
rations to meet Ja-Ja, should he be able to over- 
— the forces which Oko Jumbo had sent against 

m. 


A Rat Piz.—M. de Fonvielle recently delivered a 
lecture at Southampton on the co-Prussian 
war, and in the course of his address gave a descrip- 
tion of the mode by which the Parisians converted 
horses, cats, dogs, and rats into food, and raised 
vegetables, such as cabbages, lettuces, and radishes, 
in avery short time on the waste places about Paris. 
He exhibited a rat pie, which been prepared by 
a cook at a London hotel. It was a raised, orna- 
mental pie, resembling the pork pies sold by English 
pastrycooks. It was cut in two; the interior looked 
savoury and inviting, and the lecturer declared it 
delicious eating, and very nutritious. It was about 
the size of a 2s. pork pie, and it contained the flesh 
of five rats. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF CHARITY IN ENGLAND.—A 
nope amount of money is still leaving England 

ily, not only to aid the sick and wounded, but for 
numerous foreign charities. Consequently, our Eng- 
lish charities are at a lower ebb than ever. A West- 
end clergyman informed his congregation from the 
pulpit, a short time since, that the offertories in his 
church, during the last few months, averaged one- 
fourth of what they formerly were: consequently 
there was an immense amount of distress among 
the poor of his parish. We are exceedingly sorry 
to learn that, probably from the same cause, there is 
such great difficulty in procuring 62,000/., which is 
the sum required to provide for the widows and or- 
phans of the officers and crew of theill-fated “‘ Cup- 
tain.” 

A Supposep ArriaL Macuing.—Just before 
Paris capitulated, as several persons were walking 
along the dock at Ipswich, their attention was 
drawn to what supesea to be a huge ball floating 
aloft. Upon closely watching it they came to the 
conclusion that it was a balloon. It came along 
from the river in the direction of Downham Reach, 

sed over the lower part of the dock, crossed 4 
ittle to tlie south of the Union House, Ipswich, and 
was ultimately lost to sight. It is supposed to have 
been one of the mail despatches from Paris, as the 
wind that had been blowing all the night previous 
(E.S.E.) would be a sure current to have brought it 
across the Channel. The altitude of the aérial ma- 
chine was so great as not to allow of any one being 
visible in the car, but those who witnessed it stato 
that there appeared to be two round projections, 
one on each side the car, resembling the small 
wind-sail of a windmill. 
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THE BLUE: SEAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fashion and Folly,” “ Fairleigh.” §c., §c. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A hundred thousand welcomes: I could weep, 
And I could laugh ; I am light and heavy: welcome. 
Shakespeare. 

In her room in the third storey of the mansion 
stood Mrs, Stubb, gazing blankly out upon the river, 
while at intervals her hands came together very 
euergetically, and her head bobbed defiantiy. Then 
she dropped herself into a chair very forcibly, and 
ejaculated indignantly : 

“Oh, Mr, Silas! Ferret-eyed, sharp-nosed Hard- 
sett, there'll be a day of reckoning come for you as 
sure as my name is Roxanna Stubb; I hope I shall 
live to see it, and if I do you may depend on’t I 
sha'n’t cry. So at last I’m discharged—Mr. Silas 
sneaked up to me and told me so, and Mr. Ormsby 
backed him. 
sha’n’t stir out of this house this day; and if they 
want to put me out they'll lose more skin while the 
operation’s going on than if they had three scarlet 
fevers. No, I didn't mean that; I only said it be- 
cause the comparison sounded funny. No, Rox- 
anna Stubb, don’t scratch, but lock your door, pile 
the chairs up against it, and roll the bed against 
them ; that’s the plan, and I'll do it. Never desert 
the old house where Mr. Nicholas and Mr. Newton 
used to live, and Elsie, too, bless them all! ‘Don’t 
give up the ship!’ That’s what Captain Lawrence 
said when his vessel was sinking, and now Roxanna 
Stnbb says the same when those that has no business 
to do so are trying to swamp the last of the followers 
of Nicholas T'rent. They've driven two away ; but 
i'll stick here.” 

Alive with enthusiasm, Mrs. Stubb locked the 
door, rolled the bed against it, then piled the chairs 
ou that, reserving one, however, for her own use. 
This apparently formidable though rather unservice- 
able barricade being completed, Mrs. Stubb surveyed 
it amoment with evident pleasure, then moved to the 
window. 

A boat was steaming along the river, and Mrs. 
Stubb watched it very intently, as had been her cus- 
tom since Elsie went away. Rapidly it drew nearer, 
and Mrs. Stubb’s eyes opened very wide, for she 
imagined that she had seen a handkerchief waved to 
her. She looked again, and saw a form that she 
knew, then another, and then a cry of joy burst from 
her lips, and she ran hither and thither almost crazy. 


Well, well, all I’ve to say is that I. 








(MRS. STUBB AND HER bannicany J 


“ Newton alive and well, bless him! 
old bed !” 

Grasping one side of it, sho pulled it from the door, 
and, giving it a vigorous push, sent it into the middle 
of the room; then, turning the key, she opened the 
door in a twinkling and darted down the stairs until 
she arrived at the second landing, where she was 
obliged to pause and breathe. She allowed but an in- 
stant, however, for this rather indispensable recrea- 
tion, then darted down the last flight with all the 
speed of which she was capable. As slie arrived at 
the foot she came into collision with Silas, and sent 
him intoa corner with his breath knocked out of his 


Come away, 


dy. 

«Stumbling old jade,” at length muttered Silas ; 
“ she’s doubled me up for a month. Why, she came 
like a hurricane!” 

“Didn’t I send him flying!” thought Mrs. Stubb 
as, uninjured, and her motion hardly impeded by the 
contact, she dashed on, flung open the hall door, and 
ran panting down the path. 

Her hair became unloosed and fell over her neck, 
and her combs and plaits dropped by the wayside. 
At length she reached Newton, and sank, half-sob- 
bing, half-laughing, into his arms. 

“ Bow, wow, wow!” barked Guido, who did not 
understand this, and thought her rather ill-looking. 
“Bow, wow, wow!” and he caught her dress in his 
teeth. 

“Guido! are you not ashamed?” shouted the 
minister, reprovingly. 

The dog, ever obedient, slunk away, though his 
eyes showed that he was still unsatisfied. 

‘Oh, Mr. Newton,” said Mrs. Stubb, and now her 
sobs came thick and fast. ‘*Oh, how thankful I am 
—how glad Iam! Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

Then she ran to Elsie, kissed her, cried, kissed her 
again, and, putting her hands to her head, exclaimed: 

“Well, I do declare, I've lost my hair !—oh, I 
made a rhyme, didn’t I? butit’s the first time, Rox- 
anna Stubb! There, I do believe I’ve lost my senses!” 

No longer could the little party retain their laugh- 
ter, and in resonant tones it floated upon the breeze 
until Newton became out of breath, and Elsie had to 
brush the tears from her eyes, and Mr. Withersby was 
actually obliged to sit down upon one of the chairs. 
Thirty years ago it would have been sacrilege for a 
minister of the gospel to laugh out loud, or in fact to 
breathe at any other than stated intervals; but now 
mirth is no crime, and long iaces no proof of a de- 
vout heart. 

“My dear Mrs. Stubb,” said Newton, extending 
his hand, “I know you will pardon us, and at the 
same time believe me when I tell you that thisis the 











happiest momeut I huve experienced since I left this 
house.” 

“TI don’t blame you for laughing, my dear Mr. 
Newton,” rejoined Mrs. Stubb, earnestly, “no more 
do I the rest, for I must have looked, and do now 
look awful; but if you'd seen the pickle [ was in——” 

As time was precious Newton promised to listen to 
the story when he should have more leisure, then 
introduced Mrs. Stubb to Dector Withersby, and Mr. 
Swiftake, a gentleman who had joined them, evidently 
a detective. 

Ere Mrs. Stubb had finished her excuses for the 
plainness of her atiire, and the confusion of her hair, 
big drops of rain came down from a black cloud over- 
head, and the party hastened to the mansion. As 
they reached the piazza Mr. Swiftake directed Mrs. 
Stubb to walk in advance of him into the house, 
which she did without asking any questions, and 
thereby proved that she could be quiet when ther 
was real necessity for it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Storms, when I was young, 
Would still pass o'er like nature’s fitful fevers, 
And rendered all more wholesome. Now their rage 
Speaks like the threats of Heaven. Maturin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby, in company with Silas, were 
seated in the room where good old Mr. Nicholas once 
used to sit and scold Mrs. Stubb. ‘Tho lady looked 
very scornful and angry, her husband appeared ill at 
ease, and Silas was trying to grin, but the remem- 
brance—both mental and physical—of his late mishap 
changed the half-formed smile into an expression 
most lugubrious, 

This was the delightful situation of the amiable 
trio when the door opened ard Mrs. Stubb, followed 
by Mr. Swiftake, entered the apartment, 

Mr. Ormsby arose quickly to his feet, and, with an 
air of condescending hauteur, coldly observed : 

“TI discharged you once, woman ; do you come for 
money? and you, sir, will you favour me with your 
reason for this intrusion ?’ 

Ere an opportunity could be had to reply, even if 
any had been wished, Newton advanced into view. 

Silas trembled for an instant, and his face became 
ghastly, then by an effort controlling his agitation, 
he smiled, apparently in mingled surprise and glad- 
ness, and urbanely said: 

“ Why, my dear Mr. Trent, I’m happy to see you; 
he, he! very happy. I’ve found that the story about 
you was all a base fabrication—that rascal Shepherd 
copied your handwriting. Very sorry not to have 
seen you before, so that you might have been saved 
unnecessary pain.”’ 
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As he ceased speaking the rain dashed againat the 


windows, the wind meaned dismally, and the thunder | ali 


boomed through the heavens with fearful sound. 

Silas started as though the voices'of the disturbed 

elements had pierced his guilty soul, and, whilethus 

confused, Mr, Swiftake slipped a pair of ‘hantotffs 
over his wrists, and deftly locked them. ’ 

Silas looked from one*te the other, then at theliron 
fetters, while his eyes rolled and gleamed with/wary- 
ing lights of hate, rage, aud despair. Then hisiteeth 
chattered so’that their “ clink, clink ” could be theard 
S — the room, and the veins stood out blue gpon 

118 Tace, 

Mrs. Ormsby, who had sat rigid during hese 
rapidly changing seenes, now arose, and, approadhing 
Newton with outstretched hands, while her eounte- 
nance wore anexpression of blended supplicationand 
sorrow, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Mv, Trent! have you seen Elsie? Tellame, 
tell me! She has been gone three days, I thigk,;, 
but I have been in such agony that I do not knowex- 
actly. I cannot but think, now thet that man whom 
we have treated so kindly is thus diggraced, tliat he 
has plotted to take her away. Do not leok upon me 
so coldly ; but, if you have a heart, answer me. Oh, 
answer me!” and the tears dropped frem ‘her eyes. 

**Madam,” replied Newton, somewhat perplexed, 
though deub her sincerity, “‘ I have seen her,anti 
she is well. I ‘have also been informed of the heart- 
less and seornful manner in which yowand your hius- 
band treated her, aud threatened her with confine- 
a in a convent unless she should marry Silas 
Hard<ett.” 

“Te, he, he!”"—c¢hatter, chatter, ¢ 
villain’s teeth—“ That's true !” 

Mrs. Ormsby gazed upon Newt/a with reproach, 
and her husband, advancing to her’side, said, witha 
deeply injured air: A 

*- 1 will explain that; you ha 6 been misinformed. 
You are well aware, sir, tiAt Elsie was inclined 
to be frivolous, and I feared that the sudden acces- 
sion of so much wealth would make hero in reality; 
accordingly my wife and I pretended to dispute and 
lislike each other, that we might impress upon Elsie’s 
mind the fact that gold does not always bring happi- 
aess. ‘This did not have the required effect, and as 
she grew obstinate I assumed a harsh demeanour, 
and told her I would send her to a convent, which 
was in itself mere nonsense, as such places are rare 
here. She received it as though I were in earnest, 
and to carry it out properly I started with her, in- 
tending to leave her ata friend’s house, and come 
after her in a day or two. When the boat touched 
the pier I was thrown overboard and Elsie disap- 
peared. I have not seen her since.” 

Newton knew not what to say. The story com- 
pared well with that which Elsie had related, but it 
hardly seemed reasonable that a father should adopt 
such a course. He was about to speak leniently 
when he caught a sharp glance from the eye of Mr. 
Swiftake, and changed the tenor of his remark by 
saying: 

“ ‘This is inconsistent with the fact that you met 
Mr. Hardsett’s cousin in the park and he afterwards 
followed you to the boat and took Elsie away, osten- 
sibly to a place of safety, but in reality to a lunatic 
asylum.” 

**He! he!”—chatter, chatter—mumbled Silas, 
pressing his manacled hands between his knees and 
writhing in his chair, “that was me !’’—chatter, chat- 
ter—‘ but the girl didn’t know me! Curse you all.” 

“Villain, you speak falsely!” cried Mr. Ormsby, 
advancing with clenched fist. 

“ Be seated, sir, aud hold your tongue!” ordered 
Mr. Swiftake, pressing him into a chair near Silas, 

“Oh, what can this mean?” ejaculated Mrs. 
Ormesby, with an expression of mingled pain and ap- 
prehension, “Why do you treat my husband so? 
Will none of you speak, or shall my heart break with 
this dreadful suspense ?” 

“Madam,” answered the detective, folding his 
arms anid regarding her sternly, “I will ease your 
mivd—if possible—at once. ‘I'wo days since a noto- 
rious garotier and burglar was captured. Letters 
were found upon him written by Silas Hardsett.” 

At this instant a vivid flash of lightning bathed 
the room in radiance, and, with an awful crash, the 
thunder pealed, while the hailstones rattled against 
she panes. When the momentary explosion had 
passed, Mr. Swiftake continued : 

“To make a long story short, we ascertained that 
Mr. Hardsett had hired this man and another, who is 
still at large, to murder Newton Trent. It seems he 
was not satisfied with having defamed him.” 

“T always loved Newton,” said Silas, while his face 
became livid with rage. “It’s a fiendish plot—curse 
you !”—chatter, chatter—and his jaws jingled like 
Castanets. 

Mrs. Ormsby clasped her hands, cast a glance of 
loathing upon Silas, then, turning imploringly to 
the detective, huskily articulated: 


tter, went the 





“Oh, what a fearful tale is this! But Newton is 
ve—he loved Elsieonce! Oh, tell me who saved 
him?” 

In answer to the request Mr. Withersby moved 
slowly into the room, his noble face stated by an 
expression of mingled sorrow'and pity. 

As Mrs. Ormsby beheld him ehe uttered a faint 
shriek, and staggered as if every nerve had relaxed ; 
then, controlling herself, she moved forward, and, 
extending her hand, ence said : 

“Oh, sir, how can I thank you?” 

“ Mrs. Ormsby,” spoke the old man, with feeling, 
“T take your hand, and hope will listen to me. 
It is never too late to repent, Ree will hear you, 
and let me beseech you to plend to it.” ; 

“What means this language?” interrupted Mrs. 
Ormsby, while her dark eyes flashed. “ You are im- 
pertiueut, sir.’’ 

“Sympathy and kindness are of no avail,” said the 
minister, regretfully, “ and, although I dislike to do so, 
I must meet you with your own weapons. But once 
more I will beg you toreleut. You turn away in 
scorn, Icandonomore, Iam he who joined you 
in holy wedlock to——” 

Mrs. Ormsby reeled and sank into a chair; a 


‘deathly pallor overspread her face, and a sickening 


sensation crept over her being. 

‘Once more let me entreat you to forsake fruitless 
bravado. Time may give you'consolation, and that 
is far better than bitterness. Iwill be your friend 
and help you, if you will but listen to me,” said the 
minister, gazing pleadingly upon her. 

Mrs. Ormsby regained hercomposure, and, raising 


her head, while her eyes gleamed with scorn and de-. 


fiance, she exclaimed : 

“| know not what your wild-words may signify, 
but I do know that you are presuming and insolent!” 

“ You deny, then, my knowledge of you?” 

“Yes, before Heaven——” 

“Forbear, woman! qperjure not your soul, I im- 
plore you. You hadason born to you——” 

“Dis false!” she shrieked, while her facial mus- 
cles quivered ; “Imean‘it, and may * 

The oath that followed was drowned by the roar of 
the distant thunder, which now came nearer and 
swelled in volume until the house seemed to rock, 
and the wind howled. All kept silence, awed by the 
graudeur of the tempest. Again a report like the 
roar of a thousand cannon—a flash of white forked 
lightning—a crash of wood and glass—the flames 
darted from the sash and licked the wall—and there, 
in the centre of the room, lay Mr. Ormsby, his 
wife, and Silas Hardsett, each a charred, blackened 
corpse. 

liorror for an instant froze the blood in every 
living vein; then, as they beheld the serpentine 
flames climbing upwards, confusion seized upon them, 
and ouly ene—Newton—maintained his presence of 
mind, Rushing from the room, he clutched an ex- 
tinguisher which was upon a bracket in the next 
chamber, and, quickly returning, directed the stream 
upon the increasing fire. A moment passed; the 
devouring element was subdued, and as the excite- 
ment abated Newton glanced tremulously, fearfully 
round. All were safe, The electric fluid had passed 
in a straight line across the room, taking in its course 
only those whose lips buta@ short time before bad 
called upon Heaven to witness a falsehood. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
There is nothing but death 
Our affection can sever ; 
And till life’s latest breath 
Love shall bind us for ever. Percival, 

Tue next day those who had been so suddenly 
stricken were consigued to the earth, and, although 
horror still weighed upon the minds of the living, 
they could not but feel a certain relief when the last 
words of the funeral service were spoken, 

‘What a strange, almost weird coincidence,” mused 
the minister, when once again in the house, “I 
performed the ceremony at her marriage, and read 
the funeral service over her grave.” 

Elsie shuddered, and clasped her hands more 
firmly. Since the appalling death of her parents she 
had hardly spoken, andonly smiled once, and thatin 
return for Newton's unceasing tenderness. 

“ Newton,” said Mr. Withersby, “ it is our duty to 
rouse ourselves from this gloom. It is a great mercy 
that the world knows not the cause of our sorrow.” 

“ Nor do I know it!” burst forth Newton, bitterly ; 
‘but am in suspense which tortures me with horrid 
conjectures. I beg you to tell me what you can, even 
if it should add new misery.” 

* You have searched everywhere for those papers 
with the blue seal ?” 

** Yes; yes. 1 have hunted over the house from the 
cellar to the observatory, but with no success.’ 

“Then I fear I must tell you,” rejoined Mr. 
Withersby, sadly; “ but I shrink fyom the task. It 
is a dreadiul story, Newton—a dreadful story.” 








“Well, well, please proceed; I can bear it.” 

Mr. Withersby passed his hand across his brow, 
then, glanci ‘Bs the youth to the maiden, sadly 
and slowly said: : 

“Tt will blast your fondest hopes ; still you must 
know it. Yon cam never marry Elsie—she is your 
half-sister !” 

“Oh, Heaven! what is this—what is this?” cried 
Newton, and into a chair, his hands 
against his th g brow, while Elsie sat. like a 
statue with immovable features: & 

Knowing that consolation at such moments is but 
an insult, Mr. Withersby remained silent, an@ gazed 
sorrowfully upen the floor. per song linto the 
‘room, and lay down at his m fect, but was 
not noticed until he barked. 

“Newton—Elsie—look up; 
hope !” 

These werds were forced from the "s lips 
as he turned his eyes map the prone pore 
and saw lying before him a thin, square case, w ich 
the dog had evidently dug from thieearth. — 

Newton darted forward, and bentover the old man 
as he opened the’box. ‘There, néatly folded,iIny a 
packet with the large blue seal which Mr. Nicholas 
had referred to with his breath, ! 

“ Bless you, Guido! Your instinct has found what 
man, with all his boasted reason nnd acuteness, has 
for months failed to discover. Noble dog—thrice 
noble, for you have human and kindness, 
without human failings. You have saved my life, 
and now you restore. to me my property.” 

In the excess of his le and admiration, 
Newton caught the little spaniel in his arms and 
hagged tie as he would a child; while Guido, who 

to understand ‘his feelings, licked his face, 
opened his mouth, and acted with the intelligence for 
which his species is remarkable, 

“Mr. Withersby,” said Elsie, in a low and sad but 
confident tone, “1 have been thinking of the state- 
ment you have made, and my nature rebels at the 
thought. I cannot believe that 1 could love Newton 
as I dof I were his half-sister; I um too sensitive 
for that. What makes this idea strouger is the fact 
that Mrs. Ormsby—I cannot call her mother—once 
said that I was not her child, and Mr. Ormsby at once 
flew into a dreadful passion and threatened to strike 
her for the speech, Does that not look as though he 
was angry at the truth being exposed ?” 

“Tt does,” replied Mr. Withersby, slowly, shaking 
his head, “ but it would be wicked for you to marry 
with no more proof than that. But do not despond. 
Heaven rules for the best, my children, and if it is 
right for you to become man and wife, the path will 
be made clear. Now give me your attention, please, 
for I am about to read the history which Mr. Nicholas 
Trent has written with his own hand.” 

Newton sank into a chair, and taking Guido upon 
his knees, prepared to listen. Mr. Withersby opened 
the papers, spread them out, and, adjusting his glasses, 


perhaps there is 


an: 

“*], Nicholas Ormsby, am an elder brother, my 
father’s family consisting of only two children, and 
both boys, as I have intimated. I write this to you, 
Newton ; you may not see it until after my death, or 
I may give you the facts herein coutained verbil'y 
—circumstances will decide which. I cauuot write 
connectedly upon this theme, which, even now, after 
the passage of so many years,sends anger and grief 
shooting through my mind and heart. Eveugh. I 
was married. My bride was but seventeen years of 
age, | twenty-seven. I loved her with the. trusting 
and pure faith of a young heart uncontaminated by 
worldliness or deception. How was that aifection 
returned? I throw down the pen until my passion 
cools. L'il try again. A month after my marriage, 
my brother Ralph came to me and asked me to aid 
him; he had been unfortunate in business. I was 
only glad tobe of service to him, and took him as a 
partuer in my business, 

“ * Now'let me hurry, forthe fingers that hold this 
pen tremble and tingle with the rage which will 
exist as long as Ido. Six months passed, All this 
time Ralph had lived at my house. 1 had thought, at 
times, that Alicia—that was my wife’s Christian 
name—was a little too fond of his sociéty, but accused 
myself of foolish jealousy, and drove the idea from 
my mind. Six mouths more passed, and a child was 
born to me—you, Newton; yes, you, are, my own 
flesh and blood. How happy I was, and how thankful, 
when I knew that my dearly prized wife would re- 
cover. Ithought no more of jealousy now, and con- 
demned my former fancies as visionary and unjust 
both to Alicia and Ralph. ‘bree months more flew 
by in uninterrupted happiness, and my heart was be- 
ginning to expand with all a father’s pride and love, 
when my wife ran away with. my own brother, and 
leit her husband and infant child. Ah! that was 4 
return for my adoration ; but worse was the accursed 
ingratitude of my brother, who carried away ‘two 
thousand pounds with him, and reudered me nearly 
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bankrupt. Imuststopa moment. Iam living those 
fearful scenes over again. 

“¢T'll resume, but my words will behardly. legible. 
These two strokes of adverse fortune changed my 
nature. I became cynical and morbidly irritable. No 
longer could I bear the sight of my child; every- 
thing that belonged tomy wife I cast from the'house. 
I now wrote to the Rev. Samuel Withersby, who 
married us, aud asked him to find a good, steady couple 
to take care of my infant. In a few days I received 
an answer in the affirmative, and you, Newton, were 
sent among strangers. I now changed my name to 
Trent. I hated, loathed anything that could remind 
me of my former life, My resolution wastaken ; with 
a sort of bitter satisfaction, I removed from the place 
and started with the remnant of my capital ina sinall 
business. It flourished. I became rich, but my only 
pleasure consisted in hating and being hated.’ 

“There,” said Mr. Withersby, “that is all, with 
the exception of a description of his feelings when 
he heard that Ralph Ormsby was a tenant of his, 
that you had fallen in love with his daughter, and, 
later, that you had.proved dishonest.” 

“ What can I say ?” ejaculated Newton, hoarsely. 
“ What words can define the emotions of my beart? 
So she was my mother! and I lived with my father 
and knew it not! Now my last source of eartily 
joy—my Elsie, is not mine, nor can sie ever be.” 

These last words, surcharged and tremulous with 
grief, caused the tears to spring from Elsie’s eyes. 

“ Elsie, Newton,” pleaded the minister, “do try 
and be patient; there is another paper here—an ex- 
tract from the journal of Ralph Ormsby. It is this : 
‘This day—June 15th, 1848—I have adopted a girl 
child, whose only parent died this morning. Sheis 
now two years old. I shall rear her as my osn. 
Her real name is Emma Lander, and the marriage 
of her parents is registered at. Norwich.’ *’ 

The above had been transcribed by Hardsett. 

“Thank Heaven! Elsie, come!” 

With a glad cry of joy she darted forward, and 
was folded in Newton’s arms. 
. ~ * * 

Six months had passed. The extract from Ralph 
Ormsby's journal had been proved true in every par- 
ticular; and on the morning of which we now write 
there was a happy party gathered in the drawing- 
room of the mansion by the river. There:stood New- 
ton with E'sie’s hand claspedin his, and before them, 
with his genial face illumined with love for Heaven 
and man, was the old minister, slowly aud impres- 
sively repeating the marriage service. 

“Well, Ido declare, this isa blessed, day!” ‘said 
Mrs. Stubb as the ceremony was concluded. “I've 
looked forward to this a Jong, long time! There, I 
aust stop talking or I shall cry, for I’m full,” 

Newton smiled in a happy, tranquil -way, then, 
taking Mr. Withersby’s hand, and teuderly winding 
his arm round his wife’s waist, he, ina low voice, 
said: : 

“Though gloom has long surrounded ius, we are 
at last blessed with sunshine. Let no heart ever 
waver in a good cause, or mistrust the love and 
wisdom of Heaven; fer though the darkness may be 
dense, the light will shine more brightly when it 
comes.” 

“True, my dear Newton,” said the minister, reve- 
rently. 

“ And that is easily said in five words,” remarked 
Mrs. Stubb, jocosely : “‘ Don’t give up the ship.” 

Then Guido barked as if she had no right to use 
nautical phrases, 

THE END. 


Onz of the middies ef the “Franklin” writes to 
a friend in England that the house which was dug 


out and opened at Pompeii lately in presence of 
General Phil Sheridan has been christened the 
“Sheridan.” It turned out to. have been a wine 
— The christening was clearly two-thirds 
rgot, 

Mount Vesuvius.—A correspondent at Naples 
says that for the last year Vesuvius has been shak- 
ing, and that Palmieri, on consulting his scismor- 
hater, regarded the movements as indicative of 
earthquakes in Calabria and elsewhere, which pre- 
dictions were fulfilled. The Government has con- 
sulted Palmieri as to what parts of the kingdom it 
would be advisable to fix scismornaters, as their 
accuracy has been tested on many occasions, and he 
has proposed that they should be placed at the chief 
railway stations in Romagna, Calabria, and other 
parts. Vesuvius is still covered with snow, but a 
black line marks the course of the lava. Palmieri 
considers that this indicates the increase of the pre- 
Sent eruption, and that this agitation will be the 
Cessation of the period of earthquakes which have 
affected Europe for months past, and Italy more 
particularly. Should Palmieri be as successful in 
his last prediction as he has hitherto been in fore- 

g the occurrences of earthquakes, an extensive 





eruption may be ina short time. For the | 
last two ee has been so bad at 
Naples that it wae difficult to discern any object 
beyond a mile. 


THE EARL’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 
Even now thou seest the flashing spray, 
That lights bis oars’ impatient way ; 
Even now thou hearest. the suiden shock 
Of his swift.barqueiagainst the rock, Moore. 

™ You ave an obedient girl, I must say,” said Mrs. 
Lyell, as, after fastening the gate against Philip, she 
seized Griselda roughly by theiarm. “I havea mind 
to wash my hands clean of you. Here I am, suffering 
perpetual anxiety lest some ill wind shall bear tidings 
of your whereabouts to men whose duty it will be to 
eome for you'to bear you to prison, and what do you 
do but deliberately challenge arrest by walking out 
in the manner you have just done, But for the re- 
spect and gratitude I bear Lord Walsingham, I would 
no longer charge myself with you. The countess, 
your mother, whose mind the earl writes me is be- 
coming more and more uneetiled.on account of this 
trouble, which they could not keep entirely from her, 
may become a raving maviac when she hears of your 
arrest for the murder of her friend. But what. of 
that? You'll be captured soon or late if you keep 
on, then a nice-scrape my devotion to the interest of 
Lord Walsingham will have got me into,” 

; Griselda raised her sorrow!ul eyes te the woman’s 
ace. 

“Yonr safety shall not. be endangered, Mrs, Lyell. 
You have forsaken your home aud friends, striving 
to befriend o helpless girl, aud you shall not have 
pecasion to chide me for any more wayward acts. 
‘Though I do so long, when shut within these gloomy 
walls, for liberty, aud the bright suushine, and the 
birds, and grass, aud flowers, I will try to bear the 
confinement patiently ; ouly you will, 1 hope, seud 
Brian away. I shall not feel safe with him here,”’ 

Griselda was looking ghastly now as the memory 
of the ternible scene in the bower flashed vividly 
across her mind, aud she spoke in beseeching tunes, 

“No, | cannot part with Brian,” Mrs, Lyell.an- 
iswered, emphatically, and a dark scowl shaded her 
brow; “‘ he is our only protector.” 

“A strange protector he has proved himself to 
me,” shuddered Griselda. 

“I tell you he was not sober, and not responsible 
for his. actions. I shall see that he keeps himself 
straight in future.” 

By this time they had entered Lady Cracow’s 
boudoir, from which one could look out upon nothing 
but the sea, 

“You keep yourself entirely within these rooms 
—as I shalltake good care that you do hereafter—and 
you need have no fear of Brian. Now I want to 
know how you got out.” 

Griselda, who had seated herself upon a sofa, 
looked up with wounded dignity. 

“ Pardon me,” said Sty | bluntly; ‘ perhaps 
I am rude sometimes, but I wasn’t brought upamong 
the quality, nor taught to love fine, le over much 
either, and, besides, I promised your father that day I 
met him in Calais after the murder tokeep you under 
my control by any ry es. He considers 
it essential te your security, since I am so much your 
senior and wiser iu the ways of criminal-hunters than 
you. So now you will tell me how you got out of this 
room,” 

Ob, how lonely, how utterly and entirely alone 
Griselda felt! This woman had no pity forher, She 
seemed only actuated by a desire to serve Lord Wal- 
singham, without regard for her, without seeming to 
consider that his da:.ghter’s happiness was what the 
earl was in the main seeking. 

A tear trembled on the dark eyelashes and a heavy 
sigh fluttered from between the parted lips, as Gri- 
selda put her hand in her pocket and drew out the 
rusty keys. Mrs, Lyell clutehed them eagerly. 

“ Hereafter,” she said as she turned to leave the 
room, “I shall not allow you to leave these apart- 
meuts atall. I did intend to take you out now and 
then, if only in the courtyard below, and, besides, I 
thought I would veniure to take you once in a while 
upon the water, but I see it will not do. When you 
want more air than you can get here you can walk 
out on the balcony. You will find plenty of it there, 
aud that which is pure too.” 

Mrs. Lyell with this weut out, locking the door 
after her, and Griselda arose and crossed the room to 
look upon the balcony which now was to be her svle 
airiug-place, 

This baleony Lady Cracow had built when she 
first resolved upon making Dunhaven Castle an oc- 
casional refuge from the demands of society. It was 
at a giddy elevation, aud looked, from the bottom of 
the cliff upon which the castle stood, like a mere 








shelf, constructed as one might think for some up- 
ward-soaring sea-bird to. rest upon. 

But, thongh neither wide.nor long, the balcony was 
securely fastened to the wall, and surrounded by a 
heavy balustrade, 

Griselda threw open the window through which 
alone the balcony could be reached, and stepped out 
upon it. She looked upward and downward, and 
around her ; her heart sauk within her; her head 
swam at the fearfulness of the scene before her. 
Over her head the tower jutted several feet, forming 
the ancient donjon. 

By leaning over the railing, and turning her face 
upward, she could see the moss-grow. battlements 
of the tower. If she looked downward she saw the 
smooth, perpendicular walls, and below and in a line 
with them a long line of solid, glistening rocks, 
against the base of which the sea beat in fury or it 
crept near with murmuring kisses, according to the 
mood it chanced to be in, 

Ou either sidewof the homesick gazer on the bal- 
cony, the gray walls of the castle, and beyond them 
the borders of the Frith, were visible. Not a tree, 
not a shrub, nor a bit of earth’s green carpet could 
be seen. Nothing but the dead walls, the rocks on 
which they rested, and the moaning sea. 

What wonder that Griselda turned again to lex 
boudoir with a soul longiug for liberty and home? 
Alas! if Mrs. Lyell’s words, spoken jat that moment 
to the brutal Brian, were to prove true, she would 
never again enjoy the bliss of either. 

They were consulting together, these two guilty 
creatures, when Mrs. Lyell said; 

“ A corpse will leave Lady Cracow’s tower before 
the moon is old, but the living daughter of Lord 
Walsingham, never.” 

The days were long, after that, to the imprisoned 
maiden, and the nights—wherein in dreams she was 
carried to the distant home where she felt so sure 
were hearts aching in pity for her—were all too short 
for the joy they brought. 

She had learned to walk upon the giddy balcony 
without experiencing that sensation of fear which 
had at first oppressed her, and here she passed a con- 
siderable portion of each day. 

Letters came often from Silvermere, and were 
eagerly and hopefully seized upon and read by tho 
happy girl. But their tone was ever the same, every- 
thing had been done that could be devised, and as 
yet it had all resulted in nothing, and Lord Walsing- 
ham’s daughter was enjoined to be brave aud patient, 
aud hope and pray for his final suecess. 

With every disappointing letter Griselda was 
plunged deeper and deeper in sorrow, until at last 
despair came, and was her constant guest. 

Her time was passed day by day in utter solitude, 
save when Mrs. Lyell came in at regular intervals to 
bring her food. 

Many a time, as she prepared some appetising dish, 
the temptation was strong upon the woman to poison 
it, but she was restrained by the belief that Philip 
Monteith was not without his suspicions of her, and, 
if so, she knew that her supposed daughter’s sudden 
death would subject both Brian and herself totrouble, 
if not to arrest. 

“T must watch and wait,” she would say, with 
gleaming eyes. “My time for action will come. 
Philip must soon go back to Edinburgh, and then I 
will work.” 

But Philip, however munch he was needed at tho 
Scotch capital, had no thonghts of returning to his 
business just yet. 

Does the reader ask the reason of his protracted 
stay at Sunset Cottage? We answer, because love 
was holding him in its silken meshes. 

Philip was irrevocably in love. Aurora knew this, 
if Griselda did not. She had read it in his eyes 
weeks before, when in the darkened chamber of the 
little cottage a spirit hovered between life and death, 
and Philip had come in to bend over the sick girl daily, 
almost hourly, with such a look—a Jook compounded 
of strong love and deepest agony—a look she, the 
foster-sister, would have almost given her life to in- 
spire—upon his handsome face. 

Philip and Aurora went rowing upon the Frith 
every fair day. Here they could sometimes catch a 
glimpse of the lovely prisoner in the castle. They 
often asked for permission to see her, but always to 
no purpose. Mrs, Lyell always had an answer ready: 
“She was having one of her unquiet days, and the 
excitement would make her worse,” or “She was 
much calmer than usual, and must not be disturbed 
lest a relapse ensue.” 

“Do you believe she is in the least insane?” asked 
Aurora of Philip one day, when they had asked per- 
mission to visit Griselda, and had met with a peremp- 
tory refusal. 

“No, Aurora, no more than you or I.” 

“Then, Philip, something must be wrong.” 

“ Yes, little sister, I believe you are right, and I 
shall make it my business to know for what reason— 
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setting aside the plea of insanity, which is all a pre- 
tence—your cousin is kept a prisoner.” 

“Let us go out on the water at sunset, Philip. If 
her mind is not right as her mother says, and she is 
as much worse to-day as Mrs, Lyell has represented, 
we shall be able to judge of it, that is if we can see 
her on the balcony, or in one of the windows, as we 
often do.” 

A gentle breeze was blowing fresh and cool from 
the seaward, when Griselda arose and laid aside the 
package of old letters she had been reading. 

The maiden had grown thin through her constant 
pining for home. There was at times such an ex- 
pression of utter desolation in her sweet face as must 
have inspired any one less cruel and heartless than 
Mrs. Lyell with pity. Such a look pervaded her 
countenance now as she walked wearily out upon the 
balcony. 

Here she had come to feel a trifle less alone. The 
swallows which shot past her with the speed of ar- 
rows, and even the screaming gulls formed a sort of 
companionship, as welcome as dew to the desert rose. 
Here, too, she not unfrequently saw, though at 
a distance, beings of Ler own kind, sturdy fishermen 
who plied their trade, little dreaming that a noble 
lady watched them and longed for the freedom and 
happiness it was theirsto enjoy. And from here she 
sometimes saw Philip and Aurora as they sat in their 
little boat, with idle oars, to wave her a sign of greet- 
ing. She could never speak with them, come as near 
to the base of the cliffas they would, The roaring 
of the surf, together with the height of the balcony, 
rendered this impossible. 

As she walked to and fro over the parqueted floor 
of the balcony, the setting sun throwing his last 
beams over her rock-built prison, the white painted 
boat from the cottage, so easily distinguished from the 
boats of the fishermen by its colour, came into view. 
It contained Philip and his foster-sister as usual, and 
was headed direct for the foot of Castle Cliff. Aurora 
waved her handkerchief, but Philip, turning neither 
to right nor left, rowed steadily on. When near to the 
base of the mountainous rock he rested on his oars. 

Aurora, perhaps guessing his intent, with cha- 
racteristic delicacy, leaned over the boat, lookirg 
down into the transparent water—and this to enable 
the man she loved to throw, unseen, to her rival a 
letter which she knew was in his pocket. 

Gentle Aurora! the world has few, even among the 
softer sex, whose love is as passionless, as pure, as 
self-sacrificing as thine! 

Philip’s letter was encased in a thick box of bronze. 
He partly rose, whirled it in his hand, and sent the 
missive, in which his love was told, unerringly on 
its way. It dropped with a clanking sound at Gri- 
selda’s feet. She picked up the box and raised its 
ornamented lid. She took out the letter and had 
stepped into the boudoir to,peruse it unobserved, when 
the key turned in the door-lock, and quickly there- 
after Mrs. Lyell, followed as far as the entrance by 
Brian Pilky, marched in. Mrs. Lyell demanded: 

“Who are those in the boat below, and what was 
that they threw to the balcony ?” 

“Mr. Monteith and Aurora Lesage.’ 

“I thought so, and what, I ask you again, did 
Mr. Monteith throw up to vou ?” 

** A box, madam.” 

* An empty box?” 

** No, Mrs. Lyell, there was a letter in it.” 

“Who wrote that letter?” 

“T have not read it, so cannot tell.” 

* Handit to me, I will read it for you. Itis propor 
that I should know what that fellow writes. ‘Ihe 
daughter of an earl must not compromise her dignity 
by holding correspondence with such base- born 
creatures. Why, he has not so much asa right to 
any name that he knows of. The one he bears was 
only given him out of pity by my brother, who picked 
him up somewhere and brought him home with him.” 

Griselda drew herself proudly erect, and with anger 
speaking most eloquently in her glorious eyes, she 
said: 

“ Mr, Monteith is a gentleman, and my friend.” 

Mrs. Lyell laughed coarsely, and Brian gave vent 
to a hearty guffaw. 

Griselda looked the indignation she felt, 

“Coe, now, 1 say, give me the letter. His lord- 
ship must kuow of this!” 

‘Mrs. Lyell,"—the tone of Griselda’s voice was 
soft and low, but full of firmness, her eyes were 
ablaze with righteous anger— Mrs. Lyell, I do not 
know who wrote this letter, because your intrusion 
prevented my reading it. But, rest assured, whoever 
wrote it, whether Mr. Monteith or his sister, of some 
one else, I shall never give it to you. If papa, re- 
lying upon your experienco with the world, and your 
gratitude to him, placed me, in my strait, under your 
protection, it does not follow that your power over 

me is unlimited. You carried your authority too far 
when you locked me in these rooms. If my father 
viaced me in your charge, he did not constitute you 


my jailer. But I submitted to that because, away from 
Silvermere, it matters little whether I pass my time 
ina palace or a cell. So you will be pleased to leave 
me now to myself.” 

“T will not leave this room without the letter.” 
“Very well, then, madam, I hope I may pass a 
comfortable night.” 

“Do you refuse, then, to let me have it?” 

“T do, certainly.” 

“ Then we shall have to take it from you by force. 
Brian, come in and seize this wayward girl, who has 
not yet learned that I am mistress bere. T'ake hold 
of her, and keep fast her hands while I get possession 
of this rustic lover's epistle, What a nice thing it will 
be to send Lord Walsingham! While he is wearing 
himself out, seeking toclear his daughter’s name from 
the odium it gathered so easily in the Lorain wood, 
she employs her time in receiving the addresses of a 
fisher-boor.” 

Mrs. Lyell approached the outraged maiden as she 
spoke, and Brian was close behind her, a hideous 
grin on his face. 

“Mrs. Lyell, see to it that that man does not lay 
his villanous fingers upon me! If he touch me by 
your order or permission, I will leave you at once, 
and put myself under the protection of strangers.” 
Mrs. Lyell stood still, saying, mockingly : 

“You will? How, pray, do you intend to get out 
of the castle?”’ 

“T will find a way.” 

“Oh, no doubt of that. This fellow in the boat 
would help you gladly, if only you could let him 
know. But you can’t. Come, Brian, let’s see what 
the fellow has written.” 

The burly ruffian put out his hand to seize the 
maiden’s arm, but she eluded his grasp and fled 
swiftly to the baleony. Both Mrs. Lyell and Brian 
followed, the latter in advance, but before he could 
snatch the letter from Griselda’s hand it was thrown 
beyond the balcony, and he was only in time to see 
it fluttering downward to the water, 

Mrs. Lyell and her hired confederate were bafiled. 

With a quiet smile Griselda leaned over the balus- 
trade to watch the white envelope as it was carried 
about by the slight wiud. It fell at length near the 
boat which.Philip had kept stationary, probably in 
the hope that he would receive an answer to his 
letter. 

He picked up his own frotn the water, waved an 
adieu to Griselda, and rowed away. 

The maiden looked after the receding boat till it 
disappeared from sight. When she turned to enter 
the boudoir she saw, with a sense of relief, that she 
was alone. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

, That was the first sound in the song of love ; 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound, 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 

And play the prelude of our fate. Longfellow. 

Tr was the evening of the day succeeding the one 
on which the events related in the preceding chapter 
took place. Aurora was lying languidly upon the 
couch in the pleasant sitting-room of the cottage, 
She was every day becoming thinner, paler, weaker. 
Just now, however, her cheeks were a rosy carmino ; 
but it was the flush of excitement. As steps were 
heard outside the door, she arose, aud a moment 
later Philip entered the room. . 

“ Tell him about it, mother.” 

Mrs. Lesage looked a trifle anxious as she arose, 
and, going across the room, dropped the curtains be- 
fore the windows, which were open to admit the fresh, 
cool air from the sea. Philip looked from one to the 
other of the excited women. 

“ Well, what have you to tell me? Out with it 
at once,” said he, half playfully, though his face, too, 
assumed a serious look. “There bas nothing gone 
wrong with your cousin at the castle ?” 

** Not that I know of,” was Aurora’s reply, given 
a trifle petulantly, “ What we have to tell does not 
concern Griselda at all.” 

“Well,” Philip said, with evident relief, “I am 
waiting with all patience to know what it is that has 
given you both such doleful faces.” 

Aurora attempted to speak, but a convulsive shad- 
der seized her, and her face grew white. Philip 
hastened to her side, arranging, with womanly care, 
a warm shawl close about her, and, placing the pillows 
upon the couch, he pressed her to lie down upon 
them, which she did. 

“The poor child has been so terribly frightened. 
A strange man has been lurking about the cottage 
allday. Twice he sprang up in the garden when 
Aurora was there. She was too frightened to speak 
orcry out. He gazed at her awhile in silence, then 
disappzared each time as suddenly and mysteriously 
ashe came. I met him twice myself. A dark, evil- 
looking man he is. He reminded me of some swarthy 





Italian | have read about, who had made a vow of 





vengeance, and was watching for a chance to plunge 
a stiletto in his victim’s heart. No wonder Aurora is 
overcome, poor child.” 

“No wonder, indeed. But you and she need havo 
no further fears. Your Italian will hardly dare ven- 
ture in here, I think.” 

“He looks as though he would dare anything, 
Philip,” said Mrs. Lesage. “He gave my nerves 
such a turn as they have not had in many a day, 
It was only just before you came in that I saw him, 
with his face close to the window, looking in at us,” 

As she finished speaking Mrs. Lesage turned her 
attention to Aurora, whose face was blanched to the 
hue of death, and her eyes were fixed with a horrified 
expression upon some object near one of the windows. 
Following the direction of her gaze, both Philip and 
Mrs. Lesage observed that the muslin curtain moved. 
The next instant a dark, Spanish-looking face was 
thrust into the room. 

Philip turned to whisper: 

“Don't be frightened, mother. Tell Aurora to 
remember that no harm shall come to you or her 
while Iam here.” ; 

Then, taking his hat, he quietly left the room. Ho 
was gone perhaps an hour, and the two women were 
beginning to entertain fears for his safety, when he 
came in, so sadly and silently that they heard no 
sound of his approach. He removed his hat, and sank 
heavily into a chair. then his foster mother and sister 
saw what a look of horror and woe was in his face. 

“ What can it be, Philip? What dreadful thing 
has happened ?” both asked, in a breath. 

The young man was undergoing terrible agony, and 
the two were appalled by the anguish depicted in his 

ace. 


Mrs. Lesage repeated her question. Aurora arose 
and drew a chair for herself by his side. Laying her 
wasted hand on his arm, she looked pityingly iuto his 
honest eyes. 

“‘ Now, brother, tell us.” 

“You have wondered often, both of you, why 
Griselda Lyell should seem so sad and forlorn?” 

“ Yes, Philip.” 

* And why her mother should keep her confined, 
and how it was that she allowed herself to be caged 
like a nun?” 

“ Out with it, son,” cried Mrs. Lesage, with anxiety 
depicted on her face. “If the poor girl is, indeed, a 
lunatic, and this dark man is her keeper, who lus 
traced her to her lurking-place, let us know it.” 

Philip had been sittiug for a moment with bowed 
head. Now he sprang to his feet, and his eyes were 
flashing with excitement. 

“Tt is asingular story that this stranger tells. 
He says this young girl is not the daughter of Mrs. 
Lyell. That she is here in hiding to escape being 
arrested as a murderess.” 

A tremor shook the young man’s frame as he ut- 
tered these words. ‘hey seemed to have carried 
with them all hope and buoyancy out of his heart. 

“It is false!” cried Aurora, earnestly. ‘I know 
the man does nct speak the truth when he says she 
is a murderess. I would as soon think that you or 
mother could commit murder as I would believe that 
Griselda could. Ob, Philip!” and she gazed re- 
proachfully at him, “you did not believe it, did 

ou?” 

“I will not believe it, Aurora. ‘Thank you for the 
faith you have inspired me with. Oh, 1 have had 
such doubts! But they are past. I believe she is as 
innocent of a thought of crime as I know you to be, 
my dear little sister.” 

As Philip spoke he took Aurora’s hands, which 
were icy cold, in his own, and, kissing her tenderly, 
he led her back to the couch. ‘The girl’s eyes iu- 
stantly filled with tears. 

Philip had kissed her. He often did that ins 
brotherly way, but now bis doing so, when his heart 
and his almost every thought were so full of Griselda, 
made her feel the unrequital of her own deep love 
keenly. 

‘The tears were quickly wiped away, and they were 
the last that ever came on account of her disappointec 
affection. + 

“Is this dark man a detective, Philip ?” 

It was Mrs. Lesage who asked the question. ; 

“T think not, He is an unprincipied man, evi- 
dently ; one who is seeking his own aggrandisement.” 

“Does he mean to give the poor girl up to the 
authorities ? Oh, Philip, can’t we save her? Is there 
not some way by which we can wara her?” asked 
Aurora, 

“You recollect the fate of my letter yesterday. 
We cannot write to her. Wo cannot get into the 
castle,” returned Philip, gloomily. 

“ Philip,” exclaimed Aurora, after a deep silence 
of some length, during which each of the trio had 
been deep in thought, “I believe that my aunt, as 
well as her servant, is the enemy of Griselda. Sle 
acted all the while she was ill as though she would 





be glad to see her die.” 
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“She certainly is not a kind friend, and you say 
she is not her mother,” said Mrs. Lesage, thought- 
fully. Shortly she added : 

‘Philip, you must see Griselda, You must effect 
an entrance into Dunhaven Castle though forty Brians 
stand sentinels*around it.” 

“TI willtry. If I succeed I will warn her of the 
danger to her which this man’s presence here im- 
plies, and help her to avert it. I will do my utmost 
to clear up this mystery—to clear her name from 
stigma, if I find stigma attachéd to it, and then——” 

‘The young man paused and buried his face in his 
hands. Aurora was at his side again quickly. 

“ Then what, dear Philip?” 

“hen she will return in happiness to her family, 


Philip paused again. He was in the habit of tell- 
ing all his joys and sorrows to his foster mother and 
sister, and always felt sure of their kindly sympathy. 
But he hesitated to tell the secret of his love, even 
to them. 

A bright spot burned on each of Aurora’s thin 
cheeks, and her eyes were strangely luminous and 
wistful as she said: 

“ Then, Philip, do you know what you willdo? Do 
you know what an honourable man who loves ought 
todo? You will go to Griselda’s home, woo and win 
her for your wife.” 

“ Aurora, you do not know——’ 

“Knoow what? I think I know, Philip, that you 
love Griselda.” 

Neither her mother nor the young man guessed, as 
the gentle girl spoke so calmly, what emotions were 
tugging at her heart despite ler resolve to look upon 
Philip only as a brother. 

“Tt isin vain. I am but a poor, nameless lawyer, 
and Griselda is the daughter of an earl.” 

Mrs. Lesage gasped. Her first thought was that 
her humble roof had sheltered a nobleman’s daughter. 
Good, upright woman as she was, Mrs, Lesage stood 
in profound awe of the aristocracy. 

“A real lady! Aurora, can it be possible we mini- 
stered to one unawares? Oh, how I wish I had known 
i 

The excited woman thought of the best china which 

had not once been brought from the closet, and of the 
finest bed linen which she had suffered to remain in 
the drawer, of the cracked vase on the mantelpiece, 
and the handleless water pitcher, while her face grew 
red from mortified pride. 
' Aurora was no less amazed than her mother, but 
her thoughts took a different channel. She wondered 
whether Griselda would reject Philip because he was 
poor and without title. It seemed to her that Philip 
was good enough and noble enough for any lady in 
the land, and she told him so. 

He replied, in a saddened tone : 

“You look upon me, Aurora, with the partial eyes 
of a sister. You think me brave and good. ‘The 
world would pronounce me an adventurer, a fortune 
hunter. No, no! Philip Monteith will never sue for 
the hand of the only child and heiress of a wealthy 
nobleman—never!” 

He bowed his head upon the table in despair. 

Mrs. Lesage laid her hand upon his curly auburn 
locks with a gentle pressure. 

“Philip, this will not do. The more I think of it 
the more I am convinced that a great wrong is being 
yerpetrated—that this young girl is not in the keep- 
ing of friends. Did this dark stranger say aught of 
any plan he had in view which concerned her or 
himself? Did he say in so many words that she 
would have been arrested for murder if she had not 
taken refuge in flight ?” 

‘He did not unfold his plans, though he said he 
had something of great importance to communicate 
to the earl’s daughter, and was particularly anxious 
to know if there was any way to get iato the castle 
save through the great gate or the wicket, and he 
said the lady was prevailed upon, by whom he did 
not tell, to come here lest she should be appréhended 
for the murder of her friend—a certain duchess.” 

“Did you tell him of any other way than by the 
gate to the castle ?” inquired Mrs, Lesage, with sud- 
den anxiety, 

“I know of no other way.” 

“You have never heard of the secret passage, 
then? I had almost forgotten it myself.” 

_ “The secret passage!” cried Philip and Aurora, 
in a breath, 

“Yes; the passage leading from the rear of the 
cliff up through the rocks into the castle. It was 
built, tradition says, by Glenarland, the chief of the 
Clan Glenarland, before the foundation stones of the 
old castle were laid. It was made for a purpose for 
which in these days of safety and security it is not 
needed. But perhaps you may make it prove the 
means of a great blessing to Griselda—to the lady 
that is, if she should prove, as I begin to suspect 
she may be, a prisoner agaiust ber will.” 

“TI will know to-morrow—that is, if the lady has 





sufficient confidence in me to trust me with her story. 
In the morning we will find the entrance to this pas- 
sage, and through it Mrs. Lyell’s charge may escape 
if she will.” 

With this resolve Philip retired to his room, and 
Mrs, Lesage and Aurora, too, went to their rest. 

The next day passed, and night was fast closing in, 
when Griselda stood in the window opening upon 
the balcony to watch the darkness growing upon the 
sea. She had just finished her solitary supper, and 
its remnants had been carried away by Mrs. Lyell. 
How little the imprisoned mourner dreamed that the 
meal she had just eaten had well nigh been her last 
—that Brian had only been restrained from poisoning 
her food by the fears his mistress entertained that 
Philip by some means might discover the crime be- 
fore they could get well away from Dunhaven. 

As Griselda gazed from the window, the stars came 
out one by one until they spangled the heavens as 
far as she could see, and were reflected from the 
placid waters of the Frith. 

This was the saddest hour of the twenty-four to 
Griselda—the hour when she most longed for home 
and friends ; and to-night she leaned against the case- 
ment, and wept tears of utter home-sickness. 

But the air from the sea was chill, and before long 
she closed the window and sat down. A singlelamp 
was burning, and by its aid she sought to forget her 
wretchedness in reading. Her wayward thoughts 
refused to be chained to the subject before her, but 
would constantly fly away to Silvermere. 

She was weeping softly and silently when aslight 
jarring sound, seeming to come from the wall oppo- 
site, attracted her instant attention. She thought at 
once of Brian and of the threat she had read in his 
lurid eyes on the day when he watched the letter 
fluttering farther and farther from his grasp till it 
floated on the water. 

She started to her feet, keeping her horror-dark- 
ened eyes riveted upon the wall, where a narrow 
aperture was visible in the wainscot, 

Larger and larger it grew, until a man might with 
ease pass through it; and there, indeed, Griselda 
saw the dusky outlines of a man standing erect. 

It was not the hunchback, Brian, as she had feared. 
Another moment and Philip Monteith had stepped 
lightly into the boudoir. 

A wave of joy swept over the pure face of Gri- 
selda. Extending her hand with childish grace, she 
said: 

“I am so thankful it is you, Mr. Monteith, I 
heard you, and was afraid it was that terrible Brian.” 

Philip took the little hand, and it nestled for a mo- 
ment warmly in his own. 

“T am sorry if I frightened you, andI trust you 
will pardon my intrusion when 1 have told you why 
I have come,” 

Philip paused. He felt extremely awkward. How 
did he know that the lady he had come to serve 
was not voluntarily a prisoner? How did he know 
that the story of the Spanish-looking man had in it 
a word of truth ? 

If it was true, how could he tell that his offer of 
sympathy or counsel would prove acceptable to the 
high-born lady? But he was there. He had surrep- 
titiously entered her boudoir, and he must give his 
reasons for doing so. 

“ Will you think me impertinent, Miss Lyell, if Iask 
you whether your presence here is widely known, or 
whether it is your desire that it should not be ?” 

Griselda turned ghastly pale, and gave him such a 
look of mingled alarm and pleading as he would not 
soon be likely to forget. 

“T can trust you, Mr. Monteith. Whatever you 
may hear against me, you will believe me innocent ?” 

Philip bowed. He would have staked his life at 
that moment upon her innocence. 

“ There is a stranger lurking in this neighbour- 
hood, Miss Lyell, who says he has traced you from 
Calais in France to this place.” 

At this announcement Griselda’s slight form trem- 
bled with the great agitation she was enduring. Her 
bosom heaved, her eyes were wild with alarm. 

“ Poor !” she murmured, “he would have 
averted this blow. For his sake and poor mamma's 
I am sorry it must fall, For my own part I ought to 
rejoice that my trials will take a new form, and must 
soon cease, Heaven never forsakes the innocent in 
their extremity.” 

She was pacing the floor with clasped hands, for a 
time seemingly forgetting the presence of Philip. 
Her anguish and abstraction filled the young man’s 
bosom with great pity. He sought to calm her by 
saying: 

“This man has followed you, for what purpose I 
know not ; but he swears he is not going to betray 
you, and intends you no harm.” 

Griselda continued to walk distractedly. 

“Oh, believe me, I do not care for myself, but for 
them. It would be sure to kill poor mamma.” 

She walked the floor till her grief had in a measure 





abated. Then she turned to Philip, who all this 
while had been standing just inside the secret door 
which had slid aside to admit him. 

“Sit down, Mr. Monteith; you shall hear my 
story, and judge if one as guiltless was ever so un- 
happy.” 

Philip obeyed, and Griselda took a seat near—so 
near that the young man fancied he could hear tho 
tumultuous beating of her heart-—as she recounted 
all her woes. She told her story, as she knew it, 
beginning from that night of mystery in the Lorain 
wood, 

For several minutes after she ceased speaking 
Philip remained silent.. The strange recital puzzled 
him. 

**You have not seen your father since ?”’ 

“T have not. He left Calais early on the morning 
after the murder to seek the wretch who stabbed to 
death Lady Alloway.” 

“ How did you find this out ?” 

“ Through Mrs. Lyell, and the letter papa sent me.” 

“Would you object to letting me see that letter ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

Griselda went into the adjoining room, and quickly 
returned with the letter. - 

“ Have you any letter which your father wrote you 
prior to this one?” 

’ “Only one with me here. Ihad it in my pocket 
on that dreadful night. It is one papa wrote me from 
Silvermere to say he would be at Calais to meet me 
on the day appointed by Lord Alloway.” 

So saying, the maiden produced the letter, and 
Philip spread the two out on the table, and bent over 
them earnestly for some time. 

The clever writer of the letter of more recent date 
had wrought characters so closely resembling those 
composing Lord Walsingham’s letter as to deceive 
even him, sharp lawyer as he was, 

With sorely perplexed countenance, he handed the 
letters to the wondering maiden. 

“It is very singular, Lady Valeria——” 

She had told him her name, 

- She put up her hand with a deprecatory gesture. 

“ You have just read papa’s letter, Mr. Monteith, in 
which he advises me to drop, for the time of my 
living in exile, my real name. Call me Griselda, 
please.” 

“ Griselda, then, pardon me, I did not read either 
of the letters. I was only curious to compare the 
penmanship. ButI was going to say—it is singular L. 
saw nothing of this murder in the public prints. I 
wag in Edinburgh, too, at the time.” 

Griselda brought out the scrap of the Times news- 
paper which Randal Gabron had been at such pains 
to prepare for her reading. Vhilip read it through 
with critical attention. 

“My reading must have been very careless,” he 
said; “and now that I think of it, I was unusually 
busy in those days.” 

They discussed the matter at some length. Philip 
finally arose to go; he took her hand and, in low 
accents, said: 

“If I only could do something for you, Griselda, [ 
should remember the pleasure it would afford me ag 
lung as I live.” 

* Do you really wish to help me, Philip?” 

She had never called him Philip before, and thé 
name from her lips thrilled him strangely. 

“ Try me and see,” was his answer. 

“The task I shall ask you to perform may prove 
a hard one.” 

“It will not be hard, Griselda, since I do it for 

ou.” 

r Talking to her as Griselda, Philip forgot for the 
moment that she was anything more. He let go her 
hand quickly when the significance of the words and 
tone he had used to one whose station was so far, so 
very far, above his own, flashed across his mind. 

Griselda blusled, and her head drooped slightly, 
but she did not seem angry with him. 

“Then here is what 1 am going to ask you to do. 
Go to Lord Walsingham and beg him in my name to 
let me come back to Silvermere and brave the worst. 
Tell him if he does not come for me soon I shall 
never see his face again. Mrs. Lyell means to be 
kind in her own way, I think; but Brian will kill me 
if he can. Will you go?” 

*T will go.” 

That was all Philip said, but Griselda understood 
that he would do all in his power for her. 

In a few minutes Philip departed. The secret 
door slid back to its place, and Griselda was again 
alone, but more hopeful than she had been fur weeks. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue Secret or Lirz.—How many take a wrong 
view of life, and waste their energies and destroy 
their nervous systems in endeavouring to accumulate 
wealth, without thinking of the present happiness 


they are throwing away! It is uot wealth or high 
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station which makes a man happy—many of the 
most wretched beings on earth have both; but it is 
a radiant, sunny spirit, which knows how to bear 
little trials and enjoy little comforts, and thus ex- 
tracts happiness from every incident of life. 





AMY ROBSART. 


By BraceBripGEe Hemyne. 
Author of “‘ Heart’s Content,” “ Evander,” §c., §c. 
Ting . 
CHAPTER XLII. 
ut now I am cabin’d, eribb'd, confin'’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. , 

Havine sufficiently recruited his exhausted energy 
with the somewhat scanty fare he had directed 
Anthony Foster to prepare for him, Sir Richard Var- 
ney exhibited a restless curiosity to be farther 
initiated into the mystery of the ingenious trap 
which had formed the subject of their discussion. 
The old miser was rather proud of the mechanical 
skill exhibited in its construction, and he readily un- 
dertook to conduct his companion to the spot aad 
explain to him its mode of working. 

There was just sufficient light left to enable them 
to dispense with the aid of a taper, though there 
was something fantastic, if not ill-omened, about their 
forms as they crept along the corridors, quaintly 
oruamented with carved oak panellings, black with 
age. What light there was struggled in towards 
them through the diamond-shaped panes in the win- 
dows, and more than once Master Anthony Foster 
started at his own shadow, it looked so ghostly and 
forbidding. 

In the man’s heart lurked a conscionsness of a 
greed for gold, a wretched, contemptible lust for 
wealth that so drove all the good out of him that 
there was scarcely a redeeming quality left within 
him. Why did he tolerate Varney? why serve him ? 
why fawn upon him as a dog to his master? Because 
he coveted the old manor house, and wished it to be 
his by the law of the land; because he longed to 
have money enough to command the respect of his 
neighbours, and achieve a position by the weight of 
his money-bags. He forgot that the day of reckon- 
ing comes like a thief in the night; though at times 
a seuse of his shorteomings, his insecurity, and his 
increasing infirmities made his heart beat faster, and 
the cold sweat of cowardly fear to burst out all over 
his body. 

The hypocritical part of his nature was most 
clearly shown in the way in which he deceived him- 
self. He argued that what he did was justifiable 
for his daughter’s sake. At least he brought her up 
in the way she should go. He worked for her. He 
had a plan. Most of us indulge in a rosy vision of 
the future, however forlorn and poor we may be. The 
bright prospect he cherished in his secret heart was 
this: Janet was to marry some elder of the cougre- 
gation, a devout and pious Precisian who would take 
up his abode at the manor house, and help him in ac- 
quiring that respectability and esteem among his fel- 
low men which he hungered after most keenly, Per- 
haps his old age would be blessed with the prattle of 
his daughter’s children, who would call him grand- 
father, and, in guiding their thoughts in their tender 
years, by charitable gifts to the poor, by edifying dis- 
courses to the congregation, and a blameless life 
generally, he hoped to atone and make up for the 
shortcomings of his early career, and the faults he 
was compelled to commit, or at least shut his eyes 
to, under the constraint of his high-handed patron, 
Sir Richard Varvey. 

When the landing in front of the door which gave 
admiitance to the suite of apartments occupied by 
the countess was reached, Foster went on his knees 
and raised a trap-door, so artfully constructed that 
no superficial or casual observer would have suspected 
its presence in such a locality. It rested upon four 
bolts of wood, which, if pushed back under the 
boards, which could easily be done by a movement 
of the band—they running in grooves—would deprive 
it of the support it required to maintain it in its posi- 
tion, and, jerking down, it would precipitate any one 
who trusted to it into the mephitic depths below. 

The shaft was probably thirty feet deep, descending 
to the foundations of the house. In shape it resembled 
a square well, about two feet in width and breadth 
each way, that ig to say, from wall to wall, 

Sir Richard Varney gazed into the black, forbidding 
gulf undeterred by the musty, disagrecable smell 
which arose from it. He even essayed to push the 
bolts backwards and forwards, as if he wished to see 
that they were in good working order, and was ap- 
parently satisfied with the result, for they moved 
with as much ease aud freedom as if they had receutly 
been oiled. 

As he resumed an erect position he allowed the 
trap to fall back into its proper position, and was 
about te speak to Foster when he was conscious of 
the presence of a third person, who ‘had approached 








them unperceived in the gathering darkness, Whether 
their operations had been watched and their purpose 
divined he could not tell, but, apprehensive that it 
was so, he exclaimed: 

“Whom have we here? Are we spied upon and 
betrayed ?” 

Foster advanced a few paces, with alarm clearly 
depicted upon his pallid countenance, and as sud- 
denly recoiled. 

“'Tis my daughter Janet, Sir Richard,” he ex- 
claimed, with a sigh of relief, “nothing more. She 
comes to wait upon the lady in obediende to my com- 
mands. Pass on, Janet. Wo were but about to 
question the’ lady concerning any wants she might 
have. As you are come we will proceed’ no farther.” 

“T have already seen the countess, father,” an- 
swered Janet, “and have been to the kitchen to give 
orders for some refreshment, Shall I inform her of 
your solicitude ?” 

“No,” cried Varney, grufly. “Hold your peace, 
girl; the less you say thie befter. e have not 
forgotten your prank of a few days back. Be content 
to do as you are bid. Exceed your duty and inter- 
fere in affairs which do not concern you, and you 
will incur your father’s displeasure. He, in his turn, 
will be amenable to my anger for your fault, so that 
it is probable that your father’s ruin, ay, his life, may 
lay at your door. Come, Master Foster, lead the 
way,” he added, “I would have farther speech with 
you.” : 

“At your good pleasure, sir,” answered Foster, 
whispering in his ear as they retired’; “You are sure 
you made the trap safe? She has to pass over it.” 

“Safe as ever it was; ’twould bear a ton weight, 
by my judgment,” said Varney. “Tut, man, your 
nerves are like cobwebs. What ails you?” 

In good truth Foster shook like a leaf, and even 
leaned on his companion for support. 

“T know not what it is,” he answered, in a voice 
that quavered strangely, “ but [have had bad dreams 
lately, A white squirrel ran across the lawn last 
night, and ’tis ever the sign of a death, they say, 
when that happens. The whiteness of the animal 
is unnatural and would denote a spiritual admonition. 
I fear me some tragedy is at hand. Heaven grant 
Iam wrong! I blame me now for showing you the 
trap. At first it did not strike me that it could be 
turned to deadly account. Yon are an ungodly man , 
neither the evil one nor his master awes you. I can- 
not put my dread into a tangible shape, but I can 
trust my perceptions. I see red lights before my 
eyes ; gouts of blood float before me, You have some 
sinister purpose in view, and I have. contributed to 
its execution without intending to do so.” 

“ Peace!” cried Varney, angrily, “Havel a weak 
and aged woman to deal with ? Why, man, I thought 
you had more spirit. You are craven enough to fly 
away before shadows. If I had known what mate- 
rial [ had.to work with in you I should liave waited 
a long time before I put you. into this house, and 
had I not given my word that you should have the 
copyhold of it 1 would even now recall any slight 
promise I had made you to that. effect, A coward! 
plague take the word! I ever hated a. coward.” 

“T am no craven, good Sir Richard, you mistake 
me,” answered Foster, hastily, trying to excuse his 
late utterance, as his cupidity—which was his beset- 
ting sin and temptation—was aroused afresh. “My 
daughter has a hold over my heart ; I feared for her 
safety, and it unmanned me. Recent evetits liave, I 
confess, tried my nerves. Excuse my weakness; I 
am not what [ would be.” 

“Tn any enterprise I have in active operation rest 
assured I want but little help from you,” said Varney. 
“T require you to be simply passive—eyes have you, 
yet you must see not; ears you have, yet you must 
not hear, unless I tel you to exercise your faculty of 
hearing and seeing.”’ 

They returned to Anthony Foster’s apartment. It 
was remarked that. Varney drank more than usual 
that evening; he said the air was sultry, and he felt 
stifled. Occasionally he would get up and walk 
about the apartment, muttering fiercely to himself, 
aud throwing his arms about ina way which denoted 
great mental perturbation. 

Foster took an early opportunity of withdrawing 
himself for a time, in order, as he said, to pay a visit 
to Alcazar. 

Sir Richard Varney was pleased to be rid of the 
man, whose pusillanimity was tedious to one of his 
active and daring temperament ; but he had not been 
long alone before Dick Whistler walked boldly into 
the room, without uncovering, aud whistled the air 
of “ Green Sleeves,” which he had probably heard 
at the “ Globe,” in Southwark. 

** Know you where you are?” cried Varney, an- 
grily. “Methinks you have been faring well at 
Master Foster’s expense or you would have more 
respect for my presence.” . 

“Indifferent well,” answered Whistler, cocking 
lis hat a little more on one side ; “a fat capon, and 





@ cup or two of bastard, that is all. By, pike and 
caliver! I have done better when I have been on a 
foraging expedition in the Low Countries!” 

“ Let me have no swaggering,” continued Varney, 
whose wrath increased. “If you have a new cloak 
and a full purse it should give you no warrant to be 
insolent to the master who put the cloak on your 
back and the money in your purse.” 

“Stop there!” exclaimed Dick, rudely; “T take it 
we both serve the same master, an@ with very much 
the same end in view; why should I be taken to 
task in this way ?—a pize on it! Iam nota scliolar 
from Oxford, or a court rufiler, but I know how to 
demean myself none the less for that. My master 
is the Earl of Leicester—I serve none other.” 

“Oh!” said Varney, with more moderation. 
“Since when—may I inquire—do you date your en- 
gagement ?” 

“ Since I found and read this letter,” replied Dick, 
boldly, as he produced and flourished before the as- 
tonished eyes of Varney the epistle-which Presillian 
had borne, and which he forgot lhe had cast heed- 
lessly into the road. “My eyes have been opened 
within the last hour, and much whiich. was obscure 
to me before is now clear as the sun at’ noonday. 
There are those at Keiilworth Castle, Sir Richard 
Varney, who would give a knight’s ransom for the 
news I could bring them.” 

“You speak in a tone of defiance,” said Varney, 
who turned pale. “ What is your object in address- 
ing me thus? Have youany reason to be dissatisfied 
with my treatment of you?” 

“T must have money and advancement,” Dick an- 
swered. “Now I know that this love-sick lady is 
not your wife, but in fact and reality Countess of 
Leicester—I have it under the earl’s own sign- 
manual, which none can dispute—I must be re- 
warded.” 

“You heard me tell Tresillian that the letter was 
a stupid forgery,” Varney observed, having recovered 
his wits, which were somewhat, scattered by his 
man’s mode of address. “Is it likely that I should 
have heedlessly cast the letter away as I did had I 
believed it genuine ?”’ 

“ That may be as it may be,” Dick rejoined ; “ but 
I am an old soldier, aud not easily imposed upon— 
besides, I Know the earl’s handwriting ; it is not the 
first time I have seenit. Play me no tricks; we 
understand one another—a fico for your explanations! 
What now if 1 were to turn rusty, and liberate 
Tresillian—would you be able to hold this cruelly ill- 
used lady any longer in durance? We must work 
together ; I am your equal now, Master Varney.” 

Sir Richard bit his lips. 

“Not quite!” he muttered, though his pallid lips 
did not move. “ The girl first, you afterwards. It 
is not safe to cross the lion’s path. But he must be 
humoured.” 

“You are a shrewd fellow, Whistler,” he said, 
aloud, “I'll grant that; and it does some credit to 
your penetration tliat you should have discovered a 
secret I thought shared by none but the Earl of 
Leicester, myself, Foster here, and his daughter. 
However it matters little ; her end approaches.” 

“Hor end?” said Dick, eagerly. “Is it determined 
on?” 

* Ay, the sand is running through the glass.” 

Ruffian as he was, Dick shuddered to hear Varney 
speak thus coldly and calloasly. 

“"Tis a sweet creature to die so young,” he re- 
marked, “Cannot the purpose be answered without 
such extreme measures? By our lady! I like it not.” 

“Do you not see, man,” cried Varney, seizing him 
by the arm, “ that she stands in the way? Leicester 
is ambitious. I will tell you all, since I must tako 
you into my confidence, and we are equals, as you 
assert. Elizabeth will marry him and make him King 
of England. See how that will work to my—to our 
advancement.” 

“ Yet, if this letter speaks the truth, he already 
repents him of his determination and commands you 
to consider his orders rescinded, How auswer you 
me that ?” 

“It is simple to doso. He and Tresillian have, 
instead of cutting one another’s throats, come to an 
understanding. ‘he Cornish man has worked upon 
him—he was always weak and susceptible when the 
countess was in the case, and had not told him 
falsehoods enough to make me welcome in Hades at 
a@ moment’s notice, I should not have induced him to 
give me warrant for her condemnation.” ‘ 

“Is it not a perilous aud a risky course to disre- 
gard his order, to fly in his face, to imprison his 
messenger, and, in defiance of his own sign-manual, 
to make away with tlie lady?” 

“ Ho will thauk me for it when ’tis done, I know 
him well. Overcome his weakness and aid him in 
spite of himself, that is my policy. Now you know 
all,” added Varney, “I shall count on your cordial 
co-operation. Foster is of less use than a woman, I 
cannot tell liim my thoughts.” 
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“ Well,” said Dick Whistler, after some conside- 


ration, “I will swim with you; we will row in the 
same boat. I care not so long as we are friends, and 
you recognise my power and my worth. It will be 
something to get this proud earl’s neck under my 
foot, and if I do not squeeze him until) D hawe sub- 
stantial store of nobles in my purse, and y for 
doing nothing but strut about with my ‘by my 
side, the envy of the gallants and the admiration of 
the ladies, why, cogswounds! I have been abroad for 
nothing, and will confess that, not finding, the Eldo- 
rado in the new world, I have failed.also to find it at 
home.” 

He sat down with familiar ease by Varney’s side, 
and helped himeelf to the contents of the case-bottles 
which stood on thetable;: nevertheless he spoke more 
soberly than’ was-his wont, and did not garnish his 
conversation with those ‘ane oaths which were 
the horror and aversion)of the Precisian Foster. 

The fact was he felt himself to be somebody. He 
rose in pene yume reflected baw he bad 

ained ‘ 8 secret, which was one 
oreetiaig the highest. nobleman in the land, It gave 
him @ sense of } of power, andj of that 
influence over another he felt, sure lie could 


roystering demeanour whi 
chief characteristic. 

He felt that he had something at stake. From being 
vobody he was somebody—no longer a waif and a 
stray, he had: cast. anchor in @ secure harbour, and 
upon his — conductiow depended his future suc- 
cess in life. 

Varney watched hitm with the eye of cat; no 
change of his features: @seaped his acute and 
had Whistler caught his glatece he would se shi- 
vered to the very marrow ef his bones, for tliere was 
that in his companion’s loolte which speaks of mur- 
der, and is the herald of sudden and awful death. 


CHAPTERB XLIII. 
And let me wring your heart, for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff. 

WE must now return to the unhappy Countess of 
Leicester, who remained plunged into a sort of stupor 
caused by fatigue, profound grief, and apprehension, 
until she was relieved by the coming of Janet, whose 
presence a little reassured her. 

“Oh, my dear mistress!” cried Janet, embracing 
her knees with her hands as she fel] down before hier, 
“how have you returned to us, and in what’a plight ? 
From what I can hear, you are a prisonér, and have 
signally failed in theobject of your flight !” 

“Yes, Janet, Tama most unhappy woman,” an- 
swered Amy, sorrowfully, as she pressed the hauds 
of the warm-hearted girl. 

* But you saw your husband ?” 

“I saw him, alas! only to be deceived, and find 
that the influence of a villain was greater over him 
than that which my love and devotion had given me.” 

“You mean Sir Richard Varney, as they do call 
him now. He is closeted with my father, and they 
speak with closed doors.” 

“ As well they may,” returned Amy. “TI fear me, 
Janet, foul play is intended. My: only friend, Tre- 
sillian, who would have rescued me, and spoke as 
having the earl’s authority for what he did, has been 
captured and brought here prisoner like myself. 
There is no end to the indignities practised on me and 
my friends by this Varney ; what the end will be I 
cannot say. You are my only hope, dear girl; but 
perhaps you have already suffered so much for adher- 
ing to my cause that even you dare not any longer 
lend me the light of your countenance. Is it so in- 
deed, Janet ?” 

“Oh, no, madam!” replied Janet, boldly. “ You 
do not know me of the spirit of those of my faith 
with whom I am associated. We dareand do every- 
thing for duty’s sake. I have no fear when I think tliat 
my act will be acceptable to Heaven, and surely to help 
the oppressed is to lay up treasure above, though 
you iueur the displeasure of evil-minded men below.” 

Janet spoke with thé fervour and enthusiasm which 
have carried many a martyr to the stake, and Amy 
regarded her with an unfeigned admiration which 
she could not control. 

_ “Dear girly’ she said, “I was under tho impres- 
sion that your father had punished you, and that you 
would in consequence be lukewarm in my cause.” 

“ My father, please you, lady, loves gold and the 
vanities of the world much more than is good for the 
health of his soul, but he also loves me, his child. 
“Lis true he chid me for what I did, and complained 
that I had’ destroyed his worldly’ chance. Yet he 
listened to the words of reason and truth as they fell 
from my lips, and ceased to chide, Neither ‘was I 
punished as you were apprehensive. I have ex- 
pected you back here, 


lind hitherto: been his |, 


‘try to do so bravely. 





dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she 
returned into the ark.’” 

“T would I might find this an ark of safety. There 
is a weight upon my. heart, Janet, and a voice seems 
to bid me prepare for death,” said tlie countess, her 
eyes filling with tears through irrepressible weakness. 

“You are fatigued’with travelling, and your nerves 
are overwrought, dear madam,” Janet answered, 
soothingly. ‘I will) prepare refreshments for you. 
The time: has. not come forthe cry to arise, ‘ The 
Philistines: be upon thee, Sampson!’ Be of good 
cheer. It is written: ‘Wouldst thou smite those 
whom thou hast taken captive with thy sword and 
with thy bow ?’ I will communicate your doubts to 


my father, and he shall hold your life sacred while 


in his house, or he shall dread the vengeance of 
Heaven. Thy enemies fear not the Lord: They 
are unstable as water, and shall not excel, They 
shall flee far off, and shall be chased as the chaff of 
the mountains before thie: wind!” 

The faith of Janet was subline. Amy wondered 
at: it. In her was that kind of seed which after- 
wards: bore such terrible fruit at Naseby and other 
battles. of the @ivil) War, where Cromwell’s Puritans 
—well; called) Ironsides—drove the king’s forces 


before them:to ruin and defeat. She went away, and 


it. was:on herreturn that she surprised Sir Richard 
Varney/audilier father, though they did not think so. 
Site had soem them gazing at the uplifted trap-door, 
of whiese existerice she was well aware, and her soul 
sank: within her. Had her father been there alone, 
it would not have occasioned more than passing sur- 
prise, butthat Varney should take an interest in the 
mechanicaliconstruction of the covering of this deadly 
pit seemed:to speak of some ill deed that was seeth- 
ing in his,evil brain. 

Amy atonce noted her deepening pallor, and with 
the of those who are nervous at once came 
to the nsion that she had overheard some plot 
for her destruction. 

“You, are pale, you, tromble, you sigh!” she ex- 
claimed. “Por Heaven’ssake, tell me what it is you 
know! Let me know myfate. If I am to die I will 
It is this uncertainty that 
makes moe weak and foolis!).” 

“T know nothing positive. I dread something 
that may happen,”’ replied Janet, “and it will be 
sufficient at present for me to warn you'on no ac- 
count to cross the threshold of your door. Do not 
be beguiled to leave these apartments on any account 
whatever.” 

The countess sank back half-fainting into the chair 
from which she liad risen, and murmured: 

“There is some dreadful mystery afoot. I would 
T could divine it, Oh, Dudley, Dudley! there will 
bea day of judgment for both of us, and how will 
you appear when the cruelty I am subjected to is 
disclosed? I cannot hold you guiltless of these tor- 
tures I am suffering. It is your part, as it is the 
part of every braye and loyal man to protect his wife, 
but mo you leave to the tender mercy of villains and 
murderers !”” 

Turning to Janet, she added, staring at her with 
dry, red eyes, from which the tears refused to flow: 

“Tf I should die suddenly, Janet, by the hand of 
the assassin, you will know that my executioner is 
Varney. Seek out my father, child, aud tell him how 
I died. Bid him go to Queen Elizabeth and inform 
her that I was the Countess of Leicester, so that the 
false earl may be punished for his treachery, and the 
headsman do his duty with regard to the man Var- 
ney, if not to his master. See that I die not un- 
avenged! Have you ever loved, girl ?” 

She asked this question suddenly, and Janet’s face 
was’ suffused with blushes as she thought of Will 
Barfoot, who had indeed made an impression upon 
her. She did not like to admit it, for she did not 
kuow how far the feeling he had inspired her with 
was to be trusted. Perhaps it was transient. It 
might be indelible. [t was her first affair of the 
heart. She had not examined herself. !n fact, she 
could not trust herself to speak. Amy’s remark 
called up half-formed hopes, vague ideas and plans 
for the future—a chaos of thoughts and suggestions, 
in short, which caused her some confusion. 

“Your sitence and your heightened colour show 
me,” continued Amy, “ that however much you may 
try to disguise the fact from yourself, your heart is 
not unscathed. Well, I will tell you that one who 
has Joved can also hate. You, in the first stage of 
the passion, cannot understand that. You cannot be- 
lieve it possible that you can hate one in the touch of 
whose lips you have found a Heaven below. It is 
true, however, Much as I have loved Leicester, my 
woman’s pride will not allow me to regard him witi- 
out a feeling of hatred and detestation. My jealousy, 
too, aids me. I have been constrained by him to 
appear in a faise position before the Queen of Eug- 
land, who has flaunted me; I have not asserted my 
rank; I am regarded as an eccentric; and all be- 
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ried man, and I am dragged here by Varney to be, 
as I fear, made away with, that he may be King of 
England. Can I love him after all that? Could 
you? Could any woman ?” 

“Your wrongs are many, lady,” answered Jauet. 
“ But we aro told that vengeance is not ours; to err 
is human, to forgive divine.” 

Amy did not appear to hear her. She muttered to 
herself. Janet only caught disjointed sentences and 
disconnected words. ‘I'he manner of the countess 
was so strange and wild that she feared her reason 
was indeed deserting her, and that her enemies who 
had declared her mad would have their false allega- 
tion made true by the subsequent event. 

A servant entered noiselessly with a tray, and, 
placing it on a,table, departed. 

“Tryand eat something, dear lady,” exclaimed 
Janet. 

Amy turned round, and, seeing the repast which 
had) been provided for her, said: 

“Yes, I will eat. You are right, Janet; I must 
keep up my strength. Oh, if you knew how I long 
for life now!’ I would have my wrongs redressed. 
I would make, reparation to one whom I havo badly 
treated,” 

Slie-sat.down at the table, and, having fasted all 
day, ate. with a good appetite and drank some wine. 

I feel'much refreshed now,” she went on; “my 
brain.ignot so fevered. I can think coolly, and talk 
calinlyvend collectedly. They shall not kill me as 
eagilyas they think to do. You must have arms in 
this.old house, Janet. Cannot you give me something 
with, which to defend myself if I am attacked ?” 

“Mere; are some poniards in this armoury, and 
more than,one pistol ; but the Jatter are useless, as 
they are not loaded,” replied Janet. 

She went to a large, carved oaken piece of furni- 
ture, and, throwing back the doors, took from a shelf 
& haudsome dagger with a jewelled hilt. This sho 
gave to Amy, who, regarding it curiously, placed it 
in her bosom. 

“Téis better than nothing. I will not die without 
an effort,’ she said. “ You, Janet, aro my friend. 
You wilh watch over and assist me. I can safely 
reckon on your friendship. You must try to assist 
me to escape again. Do you know where Tresillian 
and Barfoot are confined? They were brought into 
the house bound, with me. . If they are alive——”’ 

“Is Barfoot alsoa prisoner ?” interrupted Janet, 
with lively interest. “I did not know the pedlar 
was with Master Tresillian, who, I am told, is im- 
prisoned in a vault below stairs. No violence has 
been done him as yet.” 

**T should think he was safe,” said Amy, musingly, 
“Sir Richard Varney is playing a bold game. I 
should scarcely imagine that he dared use force of & 
deadly nature against a follower of the powerful Earl 
of Sussex. Seek an interview with them, Janet. 
Find out how they are confined. Have communicae 
tion with them. If you, who are free to roam about 
the house, could once liberate them, they would 
quickly free me from this detestable and dangerous 
thraldom.” 

“There is but one vault in which they could be 
placed,”’ replied Janet, “ and that has no very strong 
fastening that Iknowof. It is secured by bolts from 
without. There is no lock, Onco shoot back the 
bolts, and they can come forth.” 

“ Watch your opportunity, girl,” cried the countess, 
with delight. ‘ Take two of the dagzers in the ar- 
moury ; secrete them about your person. They will 
suffice for arms in the absence of anything better. 
When all is quiet, liberate them, Your were born to 
be my saviour and deliverer.” 

“ But my father—~” 

“T will hold him harmless. He is the mere tool of 
Varney. He shall be pardoned for his complicity in 
his schemes, and even have recompense for your 
sweet sake, dear Janet.” 

“T will do my best, though I fear I am watched,” 
Janet said as she hid the daggers under her dress. 
“ But, dear mistress; bear well in mind my warning— 
let nothing tempt you to cross the threshola.” 

“Why?” 

“T can tell you no more at present. 
wrong. I would not do my father an injustice. 
cautious. Be careful.” 

With this warning on her lips, she left the countess, 
to attend to certain household duties which she ought 
not to neglect. Amy was in better spirits, and hope 
began once more to dawn in her breast. 

She waited some honrs in anxious expectation of 
Janet’s return, and began to grow uneasy at her pro- 
longed absence, fearing that some violence had been 
used to confine her to her chamber. If no coercion 
had been employed, she was positive that nothing 
would have kept the faithfal girl from her. 

Nor was she wrong in her supposition. 

Acting upon Varney’sinstructions, Anthony Foster 
had sent his daughter to her bedroom, and, in order 
to keep her there, had’ locked the door on the out- 
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side, warning her that any attempt to escape would 
be fruitless, and threatening her with his severe dis- 
pleasure if she made any outcry. 

This behaviour rendered the poor girl very mise- 
rable, and she scarcely knew what to do. ‘The only 
means of escape which suggested itself to her was 
the window, and that was some height from the 
ground. By tying the sheets together and making 
knots in them, she might contrive to let herself down 
from the second floor on which she slept, and she at 
once busied herself in the endeavour, caring little for 
the risk when she thought of the immivent danger 
which, in all probability, menaced the countess. 

While she was thus engaged we must leave her to 
follow Dick Whistler, who, in obedience toa train of 
thought that had entered his head, was bold evough 
to seek Amy in hor apartments. 

No one saw him ascend the stairs, which he did 
in a noiseless manner, Without knocking, he im- 
pudently entered, and the countess stood aghast at 
seeing such an unwelcome visitor at so late an hour. 

He it was who had behaved so rudely to her in 
Mervyn's Tower at Kenilworth. Heit was who had 
carried her before him on his horse to Cumnor, after 
Lresillian’s attack on the road had been rendered un- 
successful. 

Amy thought that her last hour had come, and re- 
treated to a corner of the room to avoid the attack of 
the assassin—for such she considered him—deter- 
mined to sell her life dearly. Dut his manner aston- 
ished her more than did his unexpected intrusion 
upon her privacy. 

Doffing his hat with a respectful bow, he said : 

“Pardon my boldness, madam. It was absolutely 
necessary that I should see and speak with you. I 
did not announce my coming by knocking, for fear 
that you should close your door against one whom 
you have a right to consider your enemy, if only be- 
cause [ am a retainer of Sir Richard Varney; but I 
aim acquainted with all his villanies, and would save 
yeu from their effects.” 

“Can I believe the evidence of my senses ?” cried 
Amy. “Is it possible that the wolf should suddenly 
take unto himself the properties of the lamb?” 

“TI will explain what is apparently so strange, if 
your ladyship will permit me,” rejoined Dick, whose 
manner was so changed as to astonish Amy beyond 
expression. He was no longer a swaggering bully, 
but had the polite courtesy of a man of superior 
breeding, accustomed to the society of ladies, and 
knowing how to comport himself in their presence. 

“Doso. Iam willing to listen to you,” she said. 

“By a mere accideut I have become acquainted 
with your rank,” he continued. “I know you to be 
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the wife of the Earl of Leicester. Varney’s purpose 
is to kill you—nay, start not, no harm shall happen 
to you while I have breath in my body—I believe that 
he has poisoned the noble lord’s mind against you, 
and the earl may, in a moment of frenzy, have given 
him orders which he feels it to his interest to carry 
out. But since I have read the letter brought by 
Master Tresillian from the earl I am equally con- 
vinced that he has repented of his rash determina- 
tion, and I am fully confident that the dearest wish 
of his heart at this moment is to have you by his 
side again as quickly as possible.” 

“Tf I were free at this moment, and my inclina- 
tion unfettered to go where I would, sir,” rejoined 
Amy, “I should at once hie me to my father’s house 
at Lidcote, and be guided as to my future course only 
by the advice of my friends, which I would adopt 
after mature consideration.” 

“ That is as you like, my lady,” Dick rejoined. “I 
am but a poor soldier of fortuue; I have my faults 
—Heaven knows they are not a few—yet 1 would 
gladly draw my sword in behalf of a lady im distress. 
"L would not be the first time I had done so. When 
Ithought you were simply Mistress Varney I did 
not interfere, holding—whether rightly or wrongly— 
that ths husband had a right to control his wife. Now 
that my eyes are opened ’tis another and a very diffe- 
rent matter.” 

“T believe you are honest, and I will trust you,” 
said the countess. ; 

“ Indifferent honest,” returned Dick, with a laugh; 
“T make no boast on that head, nor will I deny that, 
being a fellow compelled to live by his wits, I shall 
be glad if your ladyship will forget any affront I 
may have put upon you unwittingly. "Tis the hope 
of reward that sweetens labour, and if you can ad- 
vance me, for getting you out of this rat-hole, I 
will serve my Lord of Leicester quite as zealously as 
ever I served Varney.” 

“ You shall not be forgotten, that I promise you, 
good fellow, on the word of the Countess of Leicester.” 

“ Well, then, madam, that being settled, let us con- 
sider our plans. You want, you say, to go to Lidcute. 
The first thing is to escape hence.” 

“ To-morrow morning——” 

“No!” exclaimed Dick, interrupting her; “ this 
very night you must begone. By morning you will 
not have the power to go.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Amy, in alarm. 

“Varney means to act this very night,”’ answered 
Dick, lowering his vvice toa whisper. “ Your life 
is not safe. I have overheard him muttering to him- 
self. "Lisa man who does not stick at trifles.” 

Amy shuddered. 





“Tlark!” she exclaimed. 
noise without?” 

Dick put his finger to his lips to enjoin silence, 
and, creeping up to the door, listened attentively, A 
minute elapsed, and he came back to Amy. 

“The wind or the rats, nothing more,’’ he said. 
“The house is old—perchance haunted; these 
ancient dens are ever full of queer noises.” 

“T could have been positive that I heard a creak- 
ing noise, and the sound of a man’s footsteps re, 
treating from the door. Perhaps I was mistaken.” 

“Tf you think that Varney is outside,” answered 
Dick, fearlessly, “I will go search and satisfy you; 
ha Iam to encounter him, it may as well be now a3 

ter.” 

He drew his sword and advanced to the door again, 
placed his hand upon and opened it. 

A chill wind blew from without into the room. 

Suddenly Amy thought of Janet’s warning, ** Cross 
not the threshold of your door,” and she exclaimed 
in a terrified voice: 

“Stop! for Heaven’s sake, stop!” 

But Dick Whistler paid no heed to her admonition. 
The lamp on the table threw scarcely any light into 
the passage, and he advanced cautiously, holding his 
sword so as to lunge in carte should he be attacked. 

At the same moment a peculiar whistle was heard 
in the courtyard. 

Amy sprang forward, crying, gladly: 

“°Tis my lord’s signal. Ob, 1 must forgive him! 
He has come to claim my pardon.” 

All at once she stopped short in the middle of the 
room, rooted to the spot, petrified with horror, unable 
to move hand or foot. A horrible nightmare seemed to 
have taken possession of her. Whistler, her com- 
panion of the moment before, had stvod on the 
threshold, she had seen him prying into the darkness, 
leaning forward with his drawn sword, prepared to 
do battle for her. . 

In an instant he was gone from her gaze; he had 
disappeared as completely as if the solid earth had 
opened and swallowed him up. She had seen him 
throw up his hands and utter a dreadful cry, which 
rang in her ears for months afterwards, then came 
dismal wails, as if from a strong man in his death- 
agony. 

It was too terrible. 

She sank on her knees and hid her face in her 
lauds, and appeared as if she were about to fall into 
@ swoon, 

“No, no!” she muttered. “I must not faint; I 
must be strong and brave. My life depends upon my 
courage and my strength,” 

(To Le continued.) 
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HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “‘ The Curse of Everleigh,” $c. 
——<—— 
CHAPTER I. 
And she was lost—and yet I breathed, 
But not the breath of human life ; 
A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 
And stung my every thought to strife. Byron, 


YEARS ago a young man, calling himself Salaria 
Vivian, arrived in London from the cathedral town of 
Lichfield. He was tall, with a rustic, youthful air, and 
a slight stoop in the broad shoulders detracted from an 
otherwise faultless figure. His still beardless face was 
handsome asa girl’s. The large, lustrous black eyes, 
the beautiful, slender-lipped mouth, expressed won- 
derful resolution, determination, and inflexibility. It 
was easy to see that this was a youth of no ignoble 
capacity, that here was a nature born to be the bane of 
some lives, as it would be the blessing of others. 

Salaris Vivian was of Jewish extraction on his 
father’s side; his mother had been a Frenchwoman. 
He had come to London to seck his fortune, and he 
looked as though he would find it. 

At present, his entire worldly possessions consisted 
of fifty pounds in money, two suits of clothes, and a 
few trinkets which his mother had left him, Heatlid 
not know more than four people in London all told; 
and he would have scorned to accept the patronage 
of the Lord Mayor himself. He meant to carve out his 
own way, though he had an adopted sister here mag- 
nificently married, whose husband, if he chose, might 
put him at one lift far up the golden ladder he longed 
to mount, 

Esther Varick was of gentle birth, orphaned at a 

tender age, and thenceforward fondly cherished by 
Salaris’s warm-hearted French mother till her mar- 
riage, ; 
Had Salaris and Esther been really of the same 
blood the ties of affection between them could not 
have been stronger. The fervid current flowing in 
Salaris's veins would have shed itself drop by drop, 
if necessary, for the fair young creature, who alone 
divided the supremacy of his passionate heart with 
his mother, 

The exceeding grace and loveliness of Esther, the 
engaging sweetness of her manners, and the modest 
elegance of her appearance, notwithstanding the re- 
tired life she had led, had, two years before the 
pening of our story, attracted the admiring atten- 
tion of young Earl Neville, as he was passing 
through the cathedral town in which she lived. He 
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became so desperately enamoured that he married 
her off-hand within a month of their first meeting. 

Not a word had Salaris or his mother received from 
Esther directly since that grand marriage, and the 
strange silence, the seeming forgetfulness, in the 
midst of her new magnificence, of those who had so 
loved her had stung the proud soul of mother and 
son almost beyond endurance. 

But at the last, as the mother lay dying, she had 
made Salaris promiss he would go and see Esther, 
and tell her she was dead. 

“There is a mystery about this silence,” she said, 
“that you andI are powerless to solve alone. My 
heart misgives me at this hour lest we may have 
been terribly wrong in not seeking her before. A 
dark terror for our darling oppresses me as I near 
the grave. Ah, my son, who knows what may have 
happened to her before now ?” 

The young man’s handsome, proud face lighted up 
with a sort of passionate yearning as he thought of 
all this, walking slowly towards Neville House that 
morning, and his hand shook with something more 
than embarrassment as he rang at the great ebony 
door, with its superb emblazonries, and was shown 
by the pompous footman into a drawing-room magni- 
ficent with satin and ormolu, paintings and statuary. 

The servant departed. He returned with the in- 
formation that Lady Neville was too ill to see any one. 

Salaris rose angrily to go. It was all over then, 
It was all true—Esthor was indeed lost to him. He 
would go away and write to her his dead mother’s 
message. 

The footman must have seen something to touch 
him in the haughty young face, for he volunteered 
the information that “it was all along of her lady- 
ship’s dreadful loss.” 

Salaris looked at him inquiringly. 

‘His lordship, you know,” explained the footman, 
“he was out yachting with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Revere, and he got drowned. My lady hasn’t held 
up her head since.” 

“Did Lady Neville herself tell you she could not 
see me?” demanded Salaris, his faco white with the 
shock of this terrible news. 

The man hesitated. 

“No, sir.” 

* Who then?” 

“Madame gave me the word.” 

“Madame?” 

“ Madame Revere.” 

“Te she the mistress here ?” 

The fuotman grinned. 

Salaris turned and went back to the grand draw- 
ing-room. 





“ Tell Madame Revere I desire a word with her,” 
he said, haughtily. 

The man went away on his errand alertly, and 
meeting Royce Ferguson told her who was in the 
drawing-room and what had happened. 

* Won't madame be in a rage?” he said, again, 
maliciously. “She gave me warning this morning, 
and she can’t do no more for this turn.” 

Royce ran away before he had finished spoaking, 
and broke into the drawing-room without ceremopy. 

Salaris rose, and bowed haughtily. 

“ Madame Revere ?”’ he said, inquiringly. 

Royce bit her lip. She-did not smile openly. 

“T am only Lady Neville’s maid,” she explained. 
“T come to ask you if you are indeed Mr. Vivian, 
the brother my lady has called for every hour in the 
day since she heard of her husband’s death ?” 

“T am Salaris Vivian. I have just been told 1 
could not see Lady Neville.” 

“T know; and you have asked to see Madame 
Revere. You have come in good time, sir. My lady 
needs you as she never did. Hush! There is 
madame! Not a word of this to her, if you love my 
lady! There is a pastrycook’s in the next street. If 
you will go there when you leave here, I will come to 
you and tell you something you ought to know.”’ 

Royce darted away through a communicating 
saloon as the door opened to admit Madame Revere. 

Salaris bowed again. There could be no mistake 
this time. This woman of imperious presence and 
gorgeous beauty—this proud, uplifted creature, who 
swept into the room with a look of freezing hauteur 
in her magnificent eyes, and stood looking at him 
with the supremest insol and disdain stamped on 
every feature—was undoubtedly Madame Revere, 
the sister of the dead earl, the keeper, it struck him 
at the moment, of his gentle, shrinking Esther. 

Salaris had never seen so beautiful a woman before, 
had never before stood in the presence of so much 
patrician pride, and he stammered, blushed, and 
looked like an awkward schoolboy about to be repri- 
manded. 

Madame smiled slightly. She thought she saw 
her way to manage him, this uncouth rustic who 
claimed relationship with her hated sister-in-law, and 
when told he could not see her had summoned her 
to his presence as though he had been a royal prince. 
She would not have come to him but for the artful re- 
presentations of the footman sent to her ; her curiosity 
had been aroused, and possibly her fears. 

“Lady Neville cannot see you,” she said, in a 
chilly voice. “She is too ill to see any one. The 
news of her husband’s death has completely prostraied 
her. We do not know that she will live till to-mor- 
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row morning, and in her situation it would be dan- 
gerous to even tell her you are here.” 

There was asubdued exultation in madame’s voice 
and manner which did not escape Salaris, disturbed 
as he was by what she told him, and’ bewildered by 
what Royce had said. , 

“One would think she was glad her brother is 
dead,” he said to himself, puzzled. By her manner. 
“It is plain she doesn’t want me to see Esther.” 

“T am sure,” he said, respectfully, “Lady Neville 
would wish to see me if she knew L was liere,’’ 

“ But she is too ill to be told.” 

“Ts she?” fixing a penetrating glance, on the 
haughty, beautiful face of madame, which wititeneda 
little as she answered, angrily: 

“T have told you sv, and since-you,qnestion. my 
assertion I-beg leave to bid you good morning.” 

She swept from the room with ani . 
and Salaris, whose anxiety had growm almost unin- 
durable, went to find Boyes, She was waiting for 
tim at the pastrycook’s, which place he easily found, 

“Tam Royce Ferguson,” were.her first words, 
“ Perhaps you have heard of me?” 

“ No ” 


“Then you cammever have gotimany of my lady's 
{etters. She has often written about me.” 

“Thave never tiad'a line from my sister Esther, 
aor had my mother, since her marriage.” 

Royce uttered a low cry. 

“I knew it. I always told my lady there was 
anderhand work somewhere,” ~ 

“ Then Lady Neville did write ?” inquired Salaris. 

“A great many times, sir, and wes in sucha way 
vecause she did notget a word back again. Youisee 
shey wouldn’t let her go to you.” 

“ Who wouldn't ?” 

“Tt was madame mostly ; but his lordship never stood 
ap for my lady as he ought to have done, He'salways 
been under his sister's thumb, and—I hope you won't 
mind, sir—madame was. in a terrible way when he 
came home with his wife, He was afraid of ber, and 
aever told her a word till’ he-brought my lady home, 
and bitter angry she was them,- She never forgave 
either of them.” 

Salaris’s dark cheek flushed angril,. 

* Madame Revere is not mistress of Neville House. 
Whot is she there for ?” 

“Nobody ever dared turn her ont of it,’ said 
Royce, bluntly. 

“ My sister shall do it now. She has the right, if 
the earl is dead, and she shall insist, I read a demon 
in that woman’s beautiful face the instant I saw her.” 

Royce looked excited and gratified. Tosee Madame 
Revere turned out of Neville House was the height 
of her ambition. 

“ It'll be like pulling teeth, sir,’ she said; ‘‘ and 
my lady is the most afraid of her.” 

“ How is Lady Neville? Madame told me she was 
at deatli’s door.” 

Royce looked distressed, and drew him still farther 
back in the little saloon, which was empty at this 
hour, save of them. 

“Tt’s not so bad as that, I am sura,”’ she said ; 
“but my lady is very nervous, and she has taken up 
one or two notions that it’s a pity to.see.. They keep 
ber back so,” 

“ What are those notions ?” 

Royce dropped her voice. 

‘“‘ One is about his lordship that was drowned. She 
thinks he didn’t come by his death fairly.” 

Salaris paled. 

* And the other ?” he asked, sternly. 

“Ts about herself. She imagines madame means 
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“ She dares not!” interposed Salaris,. excitedly. 

“No, sir, not with her own hands, maybe. But 
people can be worried into their graves,” 

Salaris could not repress a groan at the situation 
these words revealed, 

“ Have you told my sister I am here?” he asked, 
excitedly. “Has she sent meno word? Does she 
know that Madame Revere refuses to permit me to 
see her?” 

“She knows all. She has sent me to tell you that 
[ am to take you to her privately this evening. She 
is very anxious to see you. Shethauked Heaven on 
ber kuees when I told her you had come.” 

Salaris would have returned.to Neville House and 
forcibly sought admission to Esther’s presence, but 
was restrained from carrying out his. impulsive re- 
solve by the cooler counsels of Royce, who informed 
him that such action might only aggravate the com- 
plaint from which she suffered—heart disease. 

Whispering hurriedly that he would find her at 
the wicket gate at seven o'clock. that evening, she 
went back to her mistress. 

Salaris arrived promptly at the appointed time. 
But Royce was already there waiting for him. 

As she came out of the shadow iu which she had 
becn standing to meet him he saw by the dusky 
light that her face was blanched white, 





“Something has happened?” he said, in a voice 
suddenly grown hoarse, “ Tell me at once !” 

“She made me leave her when she knew you were 
here. But I wish I had not gone. Ol! I wish I had 
not gone !” 

Salaris’s lips began to twitch. He put his hand 
heavily on the woman’s shoulder. 

** Will you tell me what it is?” he said, in an im- 
perative tone. 

“She was dead in her bed when I got back to her 
this morning.’”’ 

“ Dead!” 

looked: Both her eyes and his were 
anrPone <a ‘ 

“Sir Philip Wain was with her, and he said it was 
her heart.” 

Salaris clinched his. strong white teeth, but did 


not speak for some moments. Royce felt his sinewy | 


elastic fingers tighten unconsciously on her shoulder 
like a foeman gripping ltie steel, and her breath came, 
more quickly as she stole a glance at that fearfully 


her, Royce,’’ he saidiat last, touching 
than ler own. “I sup- 
pose I can see her now.” 

Royce led the way without a word. 
As Salaris strode on.after her into the grand saloon, 
the dead young: Countess of Neville lay al- 
robed for the grave, am ineli seemed to have 
-adéied to his stature, the:stoop had dropped out 


of his shenlders entirely, and. in his eyes shone a) 
look that it would: be mild language to characterise 


Royce: stopped and let him pass tethe side of the 
deadialone;, watching him furtively. The attendants 
som = tfully, awed by the sight of what: 
even: could see was a mighty ( 


feared'im that lovely marble,face; All was peaceful 
there, the exqnisite feat. dlike @ master’s 





“You were all I hadi to love,” he murmured, 
almost. under his’ breath. “Ifeamy have wronged 
you, Heaven will help me to reckon with them.” 

Royce Kad not withdrawn so far but that her ears, 
sharpened by excitement, caught these words. Her 
lips trembled slightly, and she put her hand to a little 
slip of paper she had hidden in her dress, as if to 
assure herself of its safety. 

As Salaris finally turned to quitthe apartment, she 
stepped beside him, just touching his arm. 

“ Come and see the young lord,’’ she said, gently. 

The youth looked at her. 

* Her child,” Royce said, her voice shaking. 

With astartled air he followed her to the sump- 
tuous apartments devoted to. the little orphaned 
earl. 

The embroidered couch upon which he lay stood, 
beyond a sweep of silken and lace draperies, which 
screened it from the light of the main,room, and, as 
they entered, a woman with a French face, a furtive, 
cruel eye, and catlike tread, came out from behind 
the curtains and passed them with a stealthy glance, 

Royce waited while Salaris, passed to the couch. 

He turned back to her. 

‘You. did not tell me there were twins,” he said. 

Royce stared, and. came forward, 

Two children lay beneath the satin coverlet, in- 
stead of one—two yellow-ringed, heads on the broi- 
dered. pillow—two faces like twin roses, but, as 
though the future bad already laid its warning hand 
upon them, these little faces were averted,one from 
the other. 

Royce compressed her lips. 

“I remember now,” she said, in alow voice. ‘My 
lady’s baby was given in charge of a nurse of 
madame’s choosing—the same one she had for her 
own. ‘This other child gust be madame’s.” 

“ Which 2?” 

“ Which?” repeated. Royoe, with a puzzled. look, 
for she was not tond of babies as a rule, and, being 
no hypocrite, had never had her dead mistress's 
child in her arms but once. She could not have told 
so much as what colour its. eyes were if her place 
had depended upon it. 

“Vl ask her,” she said, and went accordingly and 
spoke to the French woman. 

The woman’s eyes glittered wickedly, Without 
looking up, she spoke to a motherly little womag, 
who sat near by, sewing, 

“Go and show her, Janet,” 

Janet rose with a smile, and went and pointed out 
the heir. 

The one Janet designated as the baby lord was 
decidedly the largest child, aud a queer expression 
crossed Royce’s face as she saw it. 

“ That will do,” she said, sweetly; * don’t let us 
keep you from your sewing. ‘So odd that I.shouldn’t 
have known which he was, the davling !” 

Janet went, back to her work, and Royge turned: to 
Salaris. her features working. 


‘you swear that this is Lady 





“Do you want to be astonished, Mr. Vivian, as 
you never were in your life?” she said, leaning to- 
wards him. “ Well, then, nobody knows which is 


- which of those two ehildren.” 


“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that the children have been changed, 
Why, the countess’s child isa month the younger; 
and look at this one that they call him, It’s twice 
the size of the other.” 

The child she‘indicated was indeed decidedly the 
larger and stouter looking of the two children. 

“It hasn't. been: for picnge | everybody but the 
nurses have been kept out of ” she muttered. 
“That my lady's baby, indeed!’ I wouldn’t believe 
it if madame swore to it.” 

She steoped and kissed the smaller and more deli- 
cate looking:of the two children. 

“ Heavem protect you, darling!’ she said, fer- 
vently. “ Heaven show you themercy madame never 


will!” 


Salaris heard her, and his young face darkened. 
Was madame ademon? Could she indeed mean to 
her own child the:heir, and leave the other 

to drop out of the world unnoticed, or live defrauded 


of hie, ? 
‘a 


rights 
Royce,” he said, in a rate whisper,“ could 
Noville’s child?” 


Reyee looked up. ° 

‘I am sure it is.” 

“Could you swear it ?” 

Royce’s face grew blank 
“No—I—don’t—think--I—could,” she said, 


slowly. 
Cunsternation shone in the eyes of both. 
At this moment the Frenchwoman parted the cur- 


-taingjand looked at them stealthily. Salaris saw her, 
emotion, and: went towaris her. 
There was-no sign.of what the youth involuntarily | 


“LE wish to speak with Madame Revere,” he-said, 
ima voice and with an assurance which would have 
surprised himself in the morning. 

His stern, bright gaze seemed to pierce the French- 
woman through through. 

“ Mais, monsiewr——” she began, recoiling invo- 
luntarily. 

“ What does she say, Royce ?” demanded the young 
man, so sharply that the Frenchwoman bounded. 

“T will speak to madame,” she said, quickly, and 
vanished. 

She returned very shortly, surprise plainly per- 
ceptible in her stealthy eyes. 

“ Madame will see you,” she said, aud stood ready 
to lead the way. 

“ Wait for me at the little gato,” whispered Salaris 
to Royce, and followed the woman. 

Remembering the awkward and bashful youth she 
had met in the morning, Madame Levere felt no mis- 
giving, but some contempt for her dead sister-in- 
law’s adopted brother. But in the dark and desperate 
path upon which she had entered she was too shrewd 
4 woman to neglect even what seemed the small pre- 
caution of conciliating him. Sle had therefore seat 
for him. 

As he entered, conducted by Felice, madame sat 
with her face buried in her lace handkerchief, appa- 
rently a prey to the most: profound grief. 

“ Go and wait outside, Felice,” she said, before she 
spoke to Salaris, 

Felice withdrew. 

“I shall never forgive myself, Mr. Vivian,” she 
began, from the depths of her handkerchief, and pre- 
tending to sob, “ for not permitting you to see your 
sister this morning. Alas! I knew hersituation was 
very critical, but-—” 

Madame’s voice died ina burst of pretended weep- 


There was no response to her words, not so much 
as a sob, or a quick-drawn breath. She looked up 
swiitly. ) 

I'he youth stood regarding her with a scornful-and 
impatient eye, his fine form drawn to its utmost 
height, and his perfect lips curving with anger. 

Madame sought in vain for some sign of tle awk- 
ward rastic of the morning in this tall and hand- 
some young man, who looked like some princely 
avenger of innocent blood. Im spite of herself a 
shiver crept over her as at the approach of some 
terrible and deadly enemy. 

Salaris perceived the impression he lad produced, 
and drew a step nearer. 

“ Madame,” he said, ip a deep and solemn voice, 
“T have come to ask you aquestiou—how did Lady 
Neville die?” 


CHAPTER II. 
Vengeance alone to Heav'n belongs ; 
But when I think on all her wronys, 
My blood is liquid flame. Scott, 
IF he had doubted before; tlie awful whiteness that 
came into madame’s faee wonld have satisfied him. 
Involuntarily she averted! her-baughty eyes, and 
a mist seemed to creep beforeher sight. But, quickly 
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controlling her agitation by a-desperate effort, she 
said, with tolerable composure: 

“ What do youmean? Don’t you know tliat she 
died of heart disease?” 

“3 mean to affirm, madame, that: I doubt that 
story. Shall 1 tell you what I read in your eyes 
this morning ?” 

“In my eyes?” repeated madame, looking up, 
boldly, but shuddering again in spite of herself. 

“ Death!” 

The young man took another step towards her as 
he uttered this terrible: word:in’a hollow voice, and, 
vending, laid his cold hand upon her wrist. 

Madame shrank from his touch as though it liad 
been a viper’s. 

“ You will tell me I killed her next!” she-eried, 
palpitating between fear and rage, while ler eyes 
shot spiteful fires. P 

“ Perhaps I should only tell you the truth.if I did,” 
he answered, boldly. 

“This to me!” madame ejaculated, furionsly. 
“ And from you—a low-born menial!” 

“If L live, others shall know: how you hated tliat 
unhappy lady—how you made her life wretched— 
how you coveted her son’s inheritance,” continued 
Salaris, his manly chest. heaving. 

A kind of convulsion passed. over madame, Sud- 
denly she became calm. 

“Sir Philip Wain, a physician of the first respett- 
ability, attended Lady Neville,” she said, deliberately. 
“He declared that she died of heart disease. My 
husband and myself are the legal guardians of my 
brother’s con and his inheritance. Weshall take good 
care of both.”’ Her false but handsome eyes glittered. 
“Now go,” she added, pointing to the door with an 
imperious gesture, “or I will ring for the servants 
to turn you out,” 

Salaris’s noble and beautiful face only grewmore 
marble-like at this insolent threat. He bowed slightly, 
and turned as if to go. Then pausing, he fixed his 
large, lustrous black eyes steadily upon her. 

“One word, Madame Revere,” he said, with ages- 
ture at once dignified and impressive. “Something 


tells me that—insignificantas Lam—Lam to be made 
the instrument of punishing you for your cruelty and 
wickedness ; and while I live my eye shall be: upon 


my sister’s child, Beware! If you harm 
blow shall recoil upon your own son!” 

Tho one pure. passion of madame's soul was. her 
Jove for her child. She was. therefore affected by 
this threat as she could. have been by nothing else. 
Her large eyes dilated for a moment with forebodiug 
terror. Then, reflecting that the child who was called 
hers was in reality Lady Neville’s; her.couragecame 
back to her. 

She smiled disdainfully, and with a secret exulta- 
tion that did not escape Salaris. Extending her 
jewelled hand towards the bell, with a@ significant 
gesture she pointed again to the door. 

Salaris understood her, and, with calm and. sad 
dignity, quitted the room. 

As he went madame followed, and spoke to Felice 
in a whisper : 

“Follow him! Wateh him!” 

Meanwhile, Royce waited impatiently at the wicket 
gate. At last she saw Salaris approaching, 

“ Now, then, I will tell him!” she thonght, feeling 
for the little paper in her bosom. 

“Will you go with me, sir, where we can be sure 
of not being disturbed?” she asked.. “I have got. 
a dying word for you from my lady.” 

Salaris started. 

“ You said she was dead when you got to her.” 

“She was; but I found a bit of paper with writing 
on it inside her night-dress.” 

“Give it tome! Why did you not tell me at.first ?” 

“You would have had no opportunity of reading 
it,” said Royce, evasively. 

In reality she had been afraid to trust him with it 
at the moment of the shock of hearing that. his 
adopted sister was dead. 

Salaris was in a frenzy of impatience, but he suf- 
fered Royce to conduct him to the house of a friend 
of hers before he read this paper which had for Lim 
such a terrible and tragic interest. 


Then she pulled out her scrap of writipg ond |* 


showed him. It was just some words scratched with 
4 pin upon a paper that had contained one of Lady 
Neville’s sleeping powders. Royce had smeared the 
paper with ink, and the pin scratches taking the ink 
= readily than the rest, it was easy enough to 
ead, 

It ran thus: 

“I shall be dead when you get back, Royce. I 
crawled out of bed, and to the door where they are, 
avd heard them talking. Just now she tried to make 
me take something in a glass, but I would not, aud 
in the struggle I broke the glass. She. will——” 

It Stopped abruptly there. 

“alaris was shaking like a leaf by the time he had 
read it through 





“ Royce,” said he, “ did you hear Sir Philip Wain 
say it was heart disease ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you believe him ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you think he believed it himself 2?” 

Royce hesitated. 

* He talked like a manwho was telling what he 
believed. But then he has always said that was what 
ailed Lady Neville; and when he came and found 
her dead so suddenly it was natural he should think 
it was that she died of.” 

“Did he make any examination?” 

“ He felt her clenched. hands and pushed back her 
eyelids with his finger, to look at ber eyes.” } 

“ Nothing:more ?’ 

“He tried’her pulse, of course.” 

** And said she died of heart disease?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Was Madame Revere present?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How did she appear ?” 

“Very pale, but not flustered, though she trembled 
somewhat.” 

“ Did she seemed’ relieved when the doctor-gave his 
opinion as to the cause of death?” 

“TJ didn’t notices. I hadn’t found tliis: paper then, 
and, though I was uneasy, I thought it might. be as 
Doctor Wain said.” 

“Royce, I must take this paper and! show it to 
Doctor Wain, and. you must come wit! me,” 

“And get turned out of Neville House, for my 
pains? I don’t. want to do that.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would want tostay there 
now.” 

“Only for his little lordship, I shonldn’t. ’ 

“ You must. come with me ta Doctor Wain, Royce. 
No one need know but ourselves.” 

Doctor Wain lived a good distance away, and it 
was quite late when they got there. He refused to 
see them at first, but afterwards Salaris, sending in 
word that he was Lady Neville’s: brother, policy in- 
duced the aristocratic: physician tu accord them an 
interview, though gramblingly. 

He heard them throngh, frowning. Neuralgia of 
the heart was.a hobby with him,and Madame Revere 
had cunningly contrived to greatly ingratiate herself 
with him. He pooh-poohed the paper Royce had 
found, and said he was well. aware that Lady Neville 
had never liked her sister-in-law. Her writing was 
a last expression of the morbid aversion she had al- 
ways entertained for her. 

Salaris respectfully pressed his opinions, and told 
the doctor, in so many words, that he believed the 
children had been changed, and that madame meant 
to so secure to her own son the title and estates of 
Neville. 

Sir Philip looked startled, in spite of himself, at 
that suggestion, It was a matter of such easy ar- 
rangement, and involved such immense results. 
Besides, he re bered now that there had always 
been some excuse made to hinder him when he asked 
to see either of the children. 

Sir Philip was really a well-meaning and honest 
man, though easily led by his vanity. 

Forgetting for the moment the presence of Royce, 
who sat far back in the room, he leaned towards 
Salaris. 

“If Madame Revere wished to do this enormous 
wrong she could not, Heaven would expose her.” 

He paused and looked fixedly at the young man. 

“If Madame Revere's son lives to, be twenty-five 
years old, he will be a madman,” he said. 

Salaris uttered an exclamation, 

“It is the truth. Madness is hereditary. in, his 
father’s family, though I doubt if madame knows it, 
Her husband, though so young a man, has periodical 
attacks of his hereditary malady now, and [ am 
treating him for them. There is not.one chance in a 
thousand for his son.” 

“ Is it possible?” 

“It is true; Godfrey Revere has taken every pains 
to conceal it from his wife, but he had to. own every- 
thing to me. So you see " 

The doctor lifted his shoulders significantly. 

“TI see,” said Salaris, “that if what you say is 
true, Madame Revere has great sorrow iu store for 
her. But that will not protect my sister's son from 
her machinations now.” 

At this moment Sir Philip’s wandering eye fell 
upon Royce. 

“Well, I am stupid,” he muttered; rising and 
bending a frowning look upon her. ‘“ Young wo- 
man, | had forgotten there was any one in the room 
beside myself and Mr. Vivian, and [ have been 
talking grave family secrets before you.” 

Thecountenance oj Sir Philip betrayed his annoy- 
ance and chagrin. 

Royce arose and bowed as a lady might. 

** Sir Philip Wain, Iam only a servant, but you 
know how I was loved and trusted by my lady, 








oe you ask Mr. Vivian if he thinks me capable 
0 Lentecmenalll 

“Tam sure that anything that has passed at this 
interview will not be repeated by Miss Ferguson,” 
Salaris hastened to say. 

“T hope so, for hor own sake. I think she knowa 
something of Godfroy Revere's:temper. I have no 
doubt he would murder anybody he heard of talking 
about his secret.” 

Royce’s face whitened a little, but she sat down 
again without saying anything. 

Sir Philip turned to Salaris, 

“ Have you any legal right to.act for yonr sister’s 
child, Mr. Vivian?” he asked. 

Salaris looked up in some surprise. 

“T did not know but you were left guardian to the 
young lord, being her ladyship’s brother. But per- 
haps you are not yet of age.” 

“I was not Lady Neville’s own. brother; only so 
by adoption.” 

“ Really, upon my, word,” ejaculated Sir Philip, 
rising and surveying him, with majestic displeasure. 
“It seems tome, young man, I have made a fool of 
myself now. Not her ladyship’s brother? And I 
have been talking about the private matters of the 
family with you. Really, young man, I think you 
should eall things by their right names.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Philip, if I have seemed:ta 
do otherwise. I had no intention of deceiving you,’ 
said Salaris, eagerly. 

“It is very late, Mr. Vivian—very late, indeed,” 
remarked Sir Philip, icily. 

Salaris rose at once, his face hot. 

“T think, Sir Philip, we, may be trusted to keer . 
each other's secrets,’ he, said. “You decline, I pre- 
sume, to act with mein this.matter,as I am not her 
ladyship’s own brother, but I trust you will not delay 
in taking those steps in so serious a.case which your 
position warrants and furnishes auch superior facili- 
ties for. 1 beg permission to,.leave my address. with 
you in case I should be wanted.” 

Sir Philip bowed, his. pride and angor not at al) 
appeased, 

Salaris bowed and went out, 

Royce followed with as unbending a neck as she 
coats As she passed Sir Philip, she said, hypouriti- 
cally: 

“It was no doings of mine, coming here, sir, ] 
hope you'll believe that, and not lose me my place 
by telling madame.” 

Sir Philip made an angry movement 

“T shall hold my tongue if you de yours,” he said. 
scowlingly. 

** What did you want to say that for, Royce?” de- 
manded Salaris as they went out. 

“T want to stay in the same house with my lady’s 
baby, sir, don’t 1?” she answered, deprecatingly. 

“ T’'ll see those children to-morrow, if | live,” Sir 
Philip said to himself, emphatically, when he was 
alone. “ Madame will never dare try to deceive me.’ 

When Royce got back to Neville House, and Jet 
herself in by the wicket gate, unsuspected as sh¢ 
suppesed, she found Felice watching for her. Late 
as it was, Madame Revere wished to see her. 

Royce obeyed the summons in wonder and fore 
boding, Madame met her sweetly. She had a pile 
of sovereigns on the table beside her, and her ringed 
fingers trifled with the glittering heap as she looked 
across at Royce. 

“Where is the paper you found on Lady Noville ?” 
she asked, pale but. smiling ; at the same timo she 
extended her left hand to receive it, and. pushed with 
her right the pile of gold towards the startled girl. 

Royce had never seen such a sum together in her 
life before, and was besides overwhelmed by the 
direct and unexpected question. 

“T haven't it, madame,” she said, atlength. 

“ Who has?” 

“ Young Mr. Vivian.” 

“ What will he do with it?” she.asked,in a voice 
which she conld not. make quite steady. 

* Keep it to remember my lady by,” said Royce. 

Madame shot her a piercing glance, but Royce boro 
it without flinching. 

“Why did you not show me that paper, Royce ? 
Why did you take it to Salaris Vivian first?” asked 
Madame Kevere, her voice half strangled by agitation. 
“Ts this young man a lover of yours, my dear, that 
you meet him outside in this way?” 

Royce started, and grew first red and then white. 

Madame watched her craftily. 

“Listen to me,” she said, “If Salaris Vivian 
has any mind to marry you, your poverty shail not 
standin the way. I will give you five thousand 
pounds on your marriage day.” 

Royce fairly caught her breath. She admired the 
stalwart young Jew wonderfully, 

“Why not?” she thought, involuntarily. “Hoe 
was not my lady’s own brother, and he’s no better 
than Iamas I can see, I have got some money laid 
by, aud he hag not a penny.” 
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Madame continued to watch her. 

“ You should have brought me that paper, Royce,” 
she went on, verysweetly. ‘Iam sure noone could 
prize such a touching memento of my poor dead sister 
more than I. Don't you think Mr. Vivian would let 
me have it now?” 

“IT don’t know, madame,” stammered Royce. 

* Will you try to get it for me? I will givé you 
these.” ; 

The girl flushed deeply, then a glitter of cunning 
came into her eyes. 

“TI will try, madame.” 

Without another word Madame Revere swept the 
money into Royce’s extended apron. 

“As much more when you bring me the paper,” 
she said. 

Salaris had a solitary acquaintance in London be- 
side Royce—a man to whom his father had done a 
favour in days gone by, and who had often expressed 
Limself anxious to return the service, 

This man was a magistrate named Deuham, 

Salaris resolved to go and see him. 

Denham received him cordially, and examined tho 
sad little paper he brought with grave compassioni 
Bat then, he showed him patiently and with evi- 
dent sincerity that this little paper was far from 
being enough to convict a woman of Madame Re- 
vere’s high position of the crime of which they sus- 
pected her. It might satisfy them of her guilt, but 
it would not be considered evidence in law. 

In the first place it would not be possible to iden- 
tify the writing as Lady Neville’s. Royce might 
feel satisfied that it was her writing, but when it 
came to swearing to it she would be reluctant. 

Salaris was reminded that Royce had expressed 
herself to that very effect concerning the son of Lady 
Neville. How much more likely would she be to 
hesitate in a matter of life and death like this? 

“ You would not be willing yourself to swoaf that 
this was Lady Neville’s writing, would you?” Dun- 
ham asked. 

Salaris shook his head. 

“Tt is done with a pin, and an unsteady hand. No, 
as you say, though I am satisfied my poor Esther 
wrote that, I could not swear it.” 

* Precisely. Besides, no names are mentioned. 
Who knows who she means by ‘ they’ and ‘ she,’ and 
then the broken glass. Does Royce know anything 
about that ?” 

“There were fragments of glass about. Royce 
said she swept some up herself.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Denham, with some eagerness, 
“what did she do with them?” 

Salaris sighed: 

“She threw them in the fire.” 

The countenance of the magistrate fell again. 

“ There it is,” he said. “ You see we have nothing 
but this bit of paper to go upon.” 

“And what my sister said to Royce, amounting 
to the same thing.” 

“Royce must herself have considered that Lady 
Neville was not in her right miud when sho said 
those things of her sister-in-law, or sho would have 
gone to a magistrate.” 

“ But if an investigation were at once set on foot, 
doubtless plenty of criminating evidence would ap- 
pear.’ 

Denham shook his head. 

“My dear boy, Madame Revere is a rich and 
powerful woman, a belle, a beauty in the beginning 
of her reign, a leader in society, the sister of an earl. 
She is not exactly the sort of person for you in your 
poverty and obscurity to attack. Between you and 
me, I believe that madame is a guilty woman. But I 
say, you cannot at present prove it, and I advise you 
as a friend to wait aud see what happens. Besides, 
it is my opinion that it will require all the address 
of which you are capable to save Lady Neville’s son 
from her fate, Having effected the exchange of 
the children, madame wil] find it a very easy and 
ansuspectable matter—if she be not closely watched 
—to drop out of existence the child called hers.” 

The handsome and manly face of Salaris grew 
very white at these words. He rose from his chair, 
extending his hand to the magistrate. 

“I thauk you, sir, for your advice,” he said ; “ it is 
doubtless very good, and I assure you I do not de- 
spise it; but I must have time to reflect, before even 
my insignificance can decide to follow it, and leave 
a guilty woman like that to luxuriate in her guilt- 
gotten spoils,” 


(To be continued.) 





Ir is reported from Paris that an enormous case, 
filled with jewels and decorations, has been found 
in the apartments of the ex-emperor’s treasurer. 
Bismarck ought to send this to the Emperor of the 
French ; and such a noble-minded old gentleman as 
Bismarck is sure to do it. 

Tue New Gop Currency.—The new sovereign 
has just been issued, but though numismatists are 











glad to see the old George and Dragon restored, they 
complain that the new die is not nearly 80 s and 
good as that used in the time of George IV. More- 
over, the colour of the coin is not so good ; the gold 
seems to have been alloyed with copper ins of 
with silver. 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

Wuewn Aldort’s harsh voice reverberated through 
the narrow aperture it was immediately recognised 
by Baron Hermann, although the hollow accents terri- 
fied his more superstitious son. The latter halted, 
and the old baron again sprang upon the baskets. 

“Rascal!” he shouted. ‘So you are alive yet!” 

“ Ay, and likely to be when you are not, baron of 
all evil ones!” thundered back the delighted Aldort. 

“Where is Sir Edred ?” 

“With his friends, and you shall soon be with 

‘ours !” 

“ Knave, if you would save your own life, and be 
high in favour with us,” said Baron Hermann, “re- 
veal how Sir Edred escaped, for you must know all 
about it.” 

“ Very true. I do know all about it.” 

“ Reveal it, then.” 

“If 1 do may my tongue fall out.” 

“Your tongue shall be dragged from your jaws 
if you do not,” retorted the baron, in a fury. 

“Then was I a donkey to bray of my presence 
here,” replied Aldort, with a taunting laugh. 

“I will have your dungeon broken open, and roast 
your secret out of you,” said the baron, in a rage, 
leaping to the floor. “Oome, Senlis, let us out, and 
attend to the fellow.” 

“There must be witchcraft in this!” muttered the 
superstitious Senlis, with chattering jaws, as he hur- 
ried into the niche after his father. 

“I doubt not the wily son of Sada Probstar, Sir 
Fritz, has had a hand in the matter,” replied Baron 
Hermann as he thrust his hand into the orifice in the 
back of the stone image, and pressed upon the con- 
cealed levér. “Ha! what now? the pillar does not 
move.” 

“ The pillar does not move !” echoed Black Senlis, 
in sudden horror. 

“No. Norcan I move the lever that has hitherto 
yielded even to a touch,” roared the old baron, a cold 
sweat bursting from every pore. “ Saints of Heaven! 
I cannot move it a hair’s breadth. It is as firm as 
solid iron.” 

He tugged and pulled upon the iron rod within the 
image in vain; then, in a fury, pushed his son from 
the niche, and sprang to the baskets again. 

“ Dog!” he roared into the grating. 

“ Ay, if you mean Aldort Bruno,” replied that de- 
lighted personage, who was listening eagerly to hear 
all that might pass. 

“ The pillar will not answer the lever,” said Baron 
Hermann. 

“Present the pillar with my thanks, therefore,” 
replied Aldort, laughing. “ Sir Fritz is a man of his 
word.” 

“Sir Fritz! Then he it was who liberated the 
diamond merchant ?” 

“ Not he, glorious baron ; nor will he liberate you.” 

“Ha! then he has been here?” 

“You have proof of that, baron. Get out, if you 
can! Sir Fritz whirled away on one side of the pillar, 
while youcame round beautifully caught on the other.” 

Baron Hermann, on hearing these words, felt his 
heart sink. He hurried back to the niche, where 
Senlis was in vain trying his hand at the obstinate 
lever. 

“ We are prisoners,” said Baron Hermann. 

“ Prisoners! It cannot be! It is some chance dis- 
placement of the hidden machinery within this stone 
image. Whose prisoners ?” gone 

“ The prisoners of Sir Fritz.” 

“ Sir Fritz?” 

“ Ay; he has been here. He was within this dun- 
geon while we entered this accursed niche on the 
other side, We are caught in atrap. The pillar 
has doubtless some kind of a recess on its other side. 
While we were being brought round by the revolu- 
tion of the pillar he was carried out on the other. 
Aldort so declares, and there was a triumph in his 
voice that told me he did not speak falsely.” 

“Let us, then, tear down this image—tear a way 


éut—smash it!” cried Senlis, attacking the image | 


with the heavy iron hilt of his dagger. 

Each in turn essayed to break the image, to throw 
it down, to find some way to get at the hidden ma- 
chinery. 

Aldort could hear them as they hacked and hewed 
and hammered. He well knew that, as the barons 
had no sledges, they could not break the image; and 








that even if they succeeded in throwing it down they 
could not escape. 

After labouring for a long time, and in vain, tle 
barons desisted, exhausted and dismayed. 

Then they shouted and yelled, hoping that their 
united voices might be heard, and that aid migh; 
come, 

An hour passed, then Baron Hermann again ad- 
dressed Aldort. 

** Aldort 2?” 

“Ho! You are scant of breath, baron.” 

“Name your price, and I swear to see you puaid, 
Tell me how I may escape from this dungeon.” 

“ After much fasting.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Aldort ?” 

“ Have you aught to eat or drink in there, baron? 
I thought your yelling was marvellously husky. You 
are to be starved, baron, as you wished to starve mo 
aud Sir Edred.” 

“Can you not name the price at which you hold 
us, Aldort ?” 

“T do not hold you, noble Zweibrudden. That ze- 
volving pillar holds you, and let me tell you that the 
stone image will sooner shed tears than Aldort Bruno 
—who is but a half-simpleton—will have pity upon 
the tyrant who tortured Sada Probstar, my mother.” 

Baron Hermann and his son now conferred together 
in great dismay. 

“It is plain, Senlis, that we have nothing to hopo 
for by attempting to move the avarice or mercy of 
the villain in youder dungeon. He is jubilant. He 
knows, therefore, that there is no escape for us,” 

“Tis a pity we kept the secret of the dungeon to 
ourselves,” replied Senlis, “else upon our being 
missed we should be found.” 

“ We shall be missed in the morning, and in the 
eager search that will, be made for us I have a hopo 
that we may be found.” 

“ My throat is parched.” 

“ Ay, and mine, Senlis.” 

“ Doubtless this Aldort has abundance of food ané 
drink. It drives me mad to think how we played 
into his purposes when we threw what remained of 
Sir Edred’s provisions into that opening.” 

Baron Senlis now went to the window and endea- 
voured to persuade Aldort to reveal the secret of the 
revolving pillar. His promises were boundless, but 
to all Aldort replied: 

“ Sir Fritz has blocked the machinery. You are 
his prisoners, not mine. It amazes me that you or 
pa cruel father has the face to ask me to aid you. 

rejoice in your calamity, which has but begun. You 
would have starved me to death. You tortured me 
until you thought I was dead.” 

“T have a purse of gold liere. I will give it you, 
Aldort, for a bottle of wine or water.” 

“T havo both.” 

** And will sell them? 

“Notadrop! May your blood dry up, my noble 
baron !” 

“ When, think you, Sir Fritz will return, Aldort ?” 

“When he is again master of ‘the Rock.’ Now 
say no more, for I wish to sleep.” 

Baron Senlis hurled a volley of curses into the 
opening, and returned to his father, who eaid, with 
a groan of despair: 

. + a attendants do not find us we are doomed 
men!” 

“You are justly punished—you two in there! 
roared Aldort from his side. “ Howl, you entrapped 
wolves of Zweibrudden, that I may dance.” 

The hours dragged heavily by with the barons. 
Hour after hour passed, aud no aid came to them. 
Their lamp burned out, and the chilly darkness of 
their dungeon enshrouded them. Thirst and hun~ 
ger seized them, and tugged with relentless gnawing 
at their vitals. 

“ There is no power like starvation to subdue 3 
man’s obstinacy,” had ever been the pet theory of 
old Baron Hermann, Ho now had a chance to put 
his theory into practice upon himself. > 

How much time had elapsed since they became 
prisoners they could not imagine. ‘l’o them each 
hour seemed a day. ? 
bay fully a day had passed, Aldort said to him- 
self: ' 

“TI am but a half-simpleton, yet I think it will 
not please Sir Fritz if le finds the barons dead. He 
has certainly some use to make of them. I must 
share my provisions with them.” 

Therefore he shouted into the opening : 

“Here! I have a bottle of water, and another of 
wine for you!” 

Baron Senlis, half dead with thirst, sprang eagerly 
upon the baskets and thrust his hand through tle 
grating. 

Baron Senlis was a deep drinker, like many of 
the barous of his day and country. More thao 
twenty-four hours had passed since he had begun 
to parch his lips and throat with fiery maledictious 
upon the fortune that had made him a prisoner. 
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Therefore, in a frenzy of eagerness, he thrust his 
hand through the gratings, and seized upon the 
Jeathern bottle which Aldort on bis side thrust into 
the tube-like opening. 

“Take care!” exclaimed Baron Hermann. “ It 
may be poisoned.” 

“T care not if it bo rank venom, so that it may 
quench my thirst !”’ said Senlis, who forthwith drained 
the bottle. 

“Tt is rare old wine,” he added as he tossed the 
empty bottle aside. “Such as we have had at our 
table eversince we captured the stores of the beggar 
Fritz.” 

“]’ll wait a time and see how it affects you,” said 
the old baron, who was faint with thirst, yet very 
suspicious of all drink that Aldort might furnish. 

After more than an hour, seeing—or rather hear- 
ing, for he could see nothing—that the wine had not 
harmed Senlis, Baron Hermann accepted both wine 
and food from Aldort. 

After he and Senlis had devoured their welcome 
repast ravenously, he hailed Aldort through the aper- 
ture. 

“Thou art a merciful fellow, after all, Aldort 
Bruno.” 

“AmInot? To you two especially, after all you 
have done to me.” 

“Canst think of no way by which we may get out 
of this vile place, Aldort? If we escape by thy aid, 
we will adopt thee as a son and a brother.” 

“Do any of your attendants or any of my late com- 
rades ever come into this part of the ruined wing 2?” 

“No. Unfortunately I gave orders that no one was 
to cross a certain line, under pain of death for dis- 
obedience, Otherwise our shouts and screams must 
have been heard.” 

“ Then you have nothing to hope for, unless it may 
be for the speedy coming of Sir Fritz, with whom 
you may make what terms youcan. May I die if I 
know any way by which either of us can be liberated 
until it pleases Sir Fritz to come.” 

“He may have fallen into the hands of some of my 
followers.” 

“ What then?” 

“The command is out that he shall be put to death 
on the instant—not a word is to be permitted to fall 
from his lips.” 

“Then I advise you to pray. heartily that Sir Fritz 
may not fall into the hands of your followers,” replied 
Aldort. 

With this reply the conversation ceased, and the 
barons, tortured in mind, remained silent, and at 
length fell asleep, for the first time siace their mis- 
fortune. 

They had slept for hours, when Aldort, who was 
also asleep, was aroused by the noise of heavy and 
rapid blows being struck against the wall which 
had been built up against the iron door of his dun- 
geon. 

The sound also aroused the barons, who at once put 
their ears at the opening as well as both could at the 
same time. 

“ Aldort ?” 

* Ay, baron!” - zone Ae 

“What sound is that we hear ?” 

“Some one is battering duwn the wall you were 
4okind as to build up against’ my dungeon door,” re- 
plied Aldort. “I hope it is Sir Fritz.” 

“Ha! and if it is not ?” 

“Then you will be saved, and I shall be lost.” 

“Tt may be that some of my friends, Aldort, are 
breaking in.” 

“True; it may be.” 

“Or it may be Sir Fritz,” 

“ That I am hoping it may be, Baron Hermann.” 

“Then let us make a treaty,’ said the wily old 
baron. “If it be Sir Fritz, use your influence as a 
brother upon him to spare our lives, set us free, and 
we will, being free, pay you whatever you may de- 
mand. On the. other hand, if those who are breaking 
down the wall are friends of mine, you shall have fair 
treatment and receive great reward. Is that not a 
fair proposition ?” 

“If those who come are my friends,” replied Al- 
dort, “I shall not need anything from you. If they 
are your friends, I shall be hanged as soon as you 
can clap your hands on me. I am but a half-simplo- 
ton, but have no faith in you.” 

“ Now may the saints or powers of evil, I care not 
which, grant that those who are breaking in may 
be my friends!” roared the old baron. “ ‘Then will 
Tinvent such torments for you that you shall pray 
for death a thousand times.” 

Aldort had strong hopes that those whose ham- 
mers were beating down tho wall at his door were 
his friends, led or commanded thither by Sir Fritz ; 
yet, on the other hand, he knew that Sir Fritz might 
have fallen into the hands of the baron’s followers, 
and that it was possible his enemies were about to 
break in upon him. 

. Thus he, as well as the barons, awaited, with 





hearts fluttering between hope and fear, the crashing 
in of the door. 

Blows soon began to resound upon the iron- 
sheathed door, proving that those who battered upon 
it had beaten down the wall before it. 

“Is it thou, Sir Fritz? Is it thou, my brother?” 
shouted Aldort, unable longer to restrain his eager- 
ness. 

As he shouted the sound of the hammering ceased 
for a moment, then there was a noise of men shont- 
ing together without, and the blows began again. 

But whether those who shouted were his friends 
or the barons, Aldort was unable to determine. 

Leaving him in this painful uncertainty, we 
will now return to Rudolph Schwartz and the lad Er- 
nest, whom we left in the forest flying from the 
blazing abode of Hansfelt, and on their return to the 
“Tron Hand” inn, 

As on a former occasion, Schwartz intended to ar- 
rive at the inn near the hour of sunset, But little 
conversation passed between him and the boy dur- 
ing their forest journey by night. To the eager 
questions of the lad after the welfare of Lady Van 
De Veer the innkeeper had replied that she was in 
no danger, and that it was very probable Ernest 
would find her able to converse with him, and even 
to sit up. 

His surly, savage manner of speech made Ernest 
dislike to converse with him. Hoping to find his 
mother in better health than he had left her, he fol- 
lowed Sehwartz in silence, and with no suspicion of 
the treachery the innkeeper had practised against 
him and Hansfelt. 

It was, however, a great mystery to him why 
Hansfelt had held him a prisoner, so that, after noon, 
he ventured to say to Schwartz : 

“ Why did not that man kill me? 
chain me up as if I were a wild beast ? 

“Because he had a suspicion that your friends 
would pay s good ransom for you,” replied Schwartz, 
curtly. “So ask me no more questions, or you may 
chance to receive a cuff for a reply.” 

As Schwartz said this he gave the lad so fierce a 
gaze that Ernest feared he was about to make an as- 
sault upon him, 

In truth, during all their ride, and especially as 
they began to approach the vicinity of the “Iron 
Hand” inn, the desire of Rudolpli Schwartz to take 
the life of the boy had flamed up fiercely. 

“Tf I did not kaow that Ulgitha would never give 
me the jewels unless I bring the boy back unharmed,” 
he thought, “I would rap him on the head and toss 
him into some hole where the wolves should soon 
makea grave for him. But Ulgitha meant all she said : 
‘No boy, no jewels,’ As for mo, I hate the whelp 
—not only because of the trouble I am at, but be- 
cause I cannot sleep without dreaming that he turns 
all my jewels to glass and Rhine flint stones. Let 
me once again get my hands on those jewels, and may 
I be hanged if I do not within an hour make an end 
of him and Ulgitha!” 

Had he suspected that the supposed jewels were 
scarcely worth their weight in copper, except to 
such as might admire their excellent imitation of 
real gems, he would that instant have fallen upon 
the boy and put him to a cruel death. 

Fortunately for Ernest no such suspicion had 
entered the mind of the merciless innkeeper. 

“Lad,” said he, when, by certain signs in the 
forest trees or rocks, he knew they were not far from 
the “Iron Hand” inn, “it is known to me that you 
are the son of Sir Edred Van De Veer, the diamond 
merchant, therefore I judge you are better acquainted 
with the value of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and the 
like, thanI am. Now what might a hoard of such 
jewels, of anumber, size, and colour as I have in mind, 
and will describe to you, be worth?” 

Forthwith he described very minutely the false 
jewels he had taken from the ransom packet of Sir 
Edred. He had counted them again and again while 
they were in his possession, and they were ever danc- 
ingsand gleaming before his eyes—so many white 
ones, which he judged were diamonds ; so many red 
ones, which he thought were rubies; so many green 
ones, which he thought were emeralds ; then so many 
large pearly ones, which he imagined were pearls; 
and many others of other colours, blue and yellow. 

“You have described jewels which are of great 
value to my father,” said Ernest, after listeniug to 
the innkeeper’s description, and knowing that he 
spoke of the contents of Sir Edred’s ransom packet. 
“ Who has them ?” 

“T would I had them, lad, and honestly mine own. 
No one has them all. It is ruamoured,that Sir Edred 
fell into the hands of certain rascals of the forest, 
and that they divided among them jewels such as I 
have described, I would not barter my honest name 
for thrice allthey may be worth, lad. Yet, from sim- 
ple curiosity, would I like to kuow how much such 
may be worth in gold.” 

“ Millions of gold florins,” replied Ernest, boldly 


Why did he 





** Millions of crowns! I cannot guess nearer, not 
having them in hand. I know my father once told 
me such jewels as you describe were worth a king’s 
ransom—nay, rather than not have them to use as he 
did, he would not have had then, in their place, all 
the gold of the emperor.” 

Ernest here spoke truly, for he alluded to one of 
the occasions on which, by giving up the deceptive 
ransom packet, the diamond merchant had saved his 
life and the real jewels about him, which to him were 
worth more than all the gold in the world, as some 
had been entrusted to him. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TresitL1An Court, the seat of Sir Arthur Tres- 
silian, the rightful heritage of poor Guy, and the 
prize for which Jasper Lowder was perjuring his soul 
in the hope of winning, was situated at the most 
picturesque point of the river Severn. The great 
stone mansion, forming three sides of a large square, 
was a magnificent specimen of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. In its setting of parks and woods, sunny 
slopes descending to the water’s edge, fields and 
farms, it presented an appearance.at once grand and 
picturesque. 

It was a wild November evening, some three 
days after the arrival of Jasper Lowder at Marseilles. 
The wind shrieked among the old oaks and elms 
skading the long avenue leading from the high road 
to the mansion, and the rain beat with occasional 
fitful gusts against the windows. 
storm held wild sway over the scene. 

Within the mansion, however, all was brightness. 
The handsome old library especially, with its dark, 
groined ceiling, its recessed walls, its blazing sea-coal 
fire throwing out red and dancing flames, presented 
a picture of home enjoyments. The many-globed 
chandelier, fed by some perfumed oil, shed a mellow 
light even into the farthest corner. The curtains 
were closely drawn. The long library table, covered 
with green leather, was littered with books, many of 
them open, evincing recent use, An inlaid guitar 
lay carelessly on an ottoman, its blue ribbons trailing 
over the wine-hued carpet. 

In an easy-chair before the fire, an open book on 
his knee, his gazo fixed dreamily upon the red bank 
of coals, sat Sir Arthur Tressilian. 

He was a grave, handsome man, in the prime and 
vigour of his manhood, as was shown by his bair, 
which was as black as the plumage of a raven. He 
had brown, earnest eyes, and a mouth whose ex- 
pression of firmness was at times tempered by a 
smile of rare sweetness. Evidently tall in figure, 
broad-shouldered, with the strength of an athlete, 
he had yet the gentleness and refinement of a woman. 

Noble, generous, brave, unsuspicious—such was 
the baronet whom Lowder hoped to cheat into ac- 
knowledging this pretender as his son. 

He was wrapped in a grave thoughtfulness, when 
the door suddenly opened, and a young’ girl’ came 
fluttering in. 

She was his ward, Blanche Irby. 

“ Alone, guardy ?’’ she asked, in a sweet voice, as 
she approached Sir Arthur. “ Has your steward gone 
with his tiresome accounts? Have you a little time 
to waste on a small nobody like me?” 

“T have always time for you, Blanche,” returned 
her guardian, tenderly. 

The glance accompanying the words would have 
been a revelation to one older or more experienced 
than his youthfal ward. 

It was the glance of a lover. 

Altbough he did not dream that his secret, which 
he guarded as his life, could have been read in his 
gaze, the baronet loved his ward with all the tender- 
ness and passion of his noble manhood—with all the 
strength of aripe heart and brain. Not thus had he 
loved the stately girl who became his wife before he 
attained his majority—the lady who bore him one 
son, our hero, and who had soon after died. He had 
not known then the capacities of his own heart and 
soul, and only lately had he awakened to the fact 
that Blanche had stolen into the innermost recesses of 
his soul, that she was the realisation of the ideal he 
had once cherished, his all in all, the one great pas- 
sion of his life. 

It was not to be wondered at that he thus loved 
her. 

She was very beautiful, with a bright, childlike 
face, and she was as pure and guileless as she 
was lovely. Fair as the driven snow, with soft, 
gold-tinted curls floating away from her face ; with 
big gray eyes, as changeful as an April sky in their 
colour and expression; with cheeks so delicately 
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tinged with the warm tides of lifeas to be almost 
pale, and with a sweet and tender mouth capable of 
expressing every shade of womanly feeling, she was 
indeed a being to stir the human heart to its depths. 
She seemed merely a frank, merry-hearted chiid, and 
ouly her guardian knew that within heryoung bosom 
slumbered a heart capable of the most powerful emo- 
tions, and that she possessed, ander her childlike ex- 
terior, a character capable of the greatest heroism 
and self-sacrifice, 

She dropped lightly upon a hassoek at Sir Arthur's 
feet, and, resting her little golden head against his 
knee, looked, as he had done, thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

Sir Arthur moved hig hand caressingly over her 
head, looking upon her with a.gaze that would have 
startled her had she seen it—it was so full of love, 
of hopeless yearning. 

“Three weeks to-day, dear guardy, since you 
wrote to Guy to come home,” said Blanche, musingly. 
“How odd it is that we do not hear from him! 
Can anything have happened to him ?” 

As if by magic, at the utterance of his son's name, 
the yearning look died owt of the baronet’s face, and 
was followed by anexpression of the keenest scli-re~ 
proach, His old habit of self-repression was taken up 
again. He forgot himself ia thinking of his son, 
whom he loved, and of whom he was so proud. 

“T have been uneasy, Blanche, at Guy’s silence,” 
he answered, *“ but it is quite possible that my letter 
was delayed on the»way, or that Guy was visiting some 
of the Italian islands, as he thought of doing, and 
failed to receive my letter in time. I fancied I might 
have had a letter this evening, and therefore I sent 
Purmton, the st. ward, over to tho village. He must 
soon return.” 

“Tam sure he will bring a letter,” cried Blanche. 
“And 1 am sure that Guy is even now on his way 
home. Oh, guardy, do you think you will know him 
after his five years’ absence ?” 

“Kvow him, Blanche?” and Sir Arthur smiled. 
“Do you suppose five years could have changed him 
beyond his father’s recognition?”’ 

“ Not an ordinary period of five years, guardy, but 
these years comprise those bridging over the gulf 
between boyhood and manhood. And Guy wrote, you 
know, a long ‘time ago, that his illness in Germany 
had changed him greatly. He has travelled, and 
studied, and thougut. He went away a boy; he 
comes liome a man.” 

“All that is true, Blanche. Iam prepared to find 
my sen changed in looks; but I know he will bring 
back the same loyal nature, the same noble soul, the 
same truthful, honest, upright character. His letters 
show all this.” 

The girl’s face flushed softly, and not from the heat 
of the fire, 

“I wonder what he will think of me?” she mur- 
mured, 

“Ho will think you the fairest, sweetest, no- 
blest——” Sir Arthur checked lLimself abruptly. 
“ Little Blanche,” he said, more quietly, “do you 
know why I sent my son from me to a foreign uni- 
versity? why I have not allowed him to come home 
in five years? why I have deprived myself of his 
loving companionship, his ready sympathy in my 
pursuits?” 

“ T—I don’t know.” 

“Can you not guess, little Blanche?” and Sir 
Artiur assumed a fatherly tenderness, “I had no- 
ticed that a boy and girl, brought up as brother and 
sister, were apt to rgard each other as such 
throughout life. I did nos want you to look upon 
Guy «sa brother; nor did I want him to regard you 
as a sister. Can you guess why, Blanche?” 

The rose tint in the girl’s cheeks-dceepened. She 
shrank shyly under Sir Arthur's caressing touch, 
and made no answer. 

The baronet forced himself to continue. 

‘*From the moment I took you to my home,” he 
said, “a slender, black-robed little orphan, I longed 
to own you as my—my daughter. 1 would never 
urge you against your wishes, but I have long 
dreamed of secipg you the wife of my noble son, 
He went away a frank, loving boy. I meant, when 
you should see him next, that he should be a grace- 
ful, handsome young man, suchas I know he is. 
thought that he would be superior to most of our 
couptry youths, and that he would be charmed with 
my innocent, lovely young ward, and that he would 
woo and win her. You understand me, Blanche? 
Not for worlds would I force your inclinations. I 
would not have you marry Guy unless you love him. 
But if you should love and marry him, and I knew 
that I should never lose you from my home, I should 
be a very happy man.” 

The little golden head on his knee drooped still 
lower. 

There was a brief pause, during which the baronet 
battled with his soul, and then the soft, swect, flut- 
tering voice whispered: 





“T never want tn leave you, guardy. I—I like 
Guy, and if he likes me——You kpow what 1 
mean?” 

Sir Arthur did know. Despite the pleasure the 
knowledge gave to lis unselfish beart, a sudden 
spasm of pain convulsed his handsome features, A 
sudden pang rent his heart. He felt at that moment 
how he loved her. The passion that had lain dor- 
mant in his nature throughout a life-time, had broken 
bounds at last like an overfull river, and swept over 
his soul in a resistless flood. Her ariless words 
stabbed him more fiercely than a knife could have 
done. 

Yet he forced a quivering. smile to his pale lips, 
and said : 

“Guy has but to look upon you to.love you, He 
Knows my wishes, Blanche, and he knows le is com- 
ing home to woo you.” 

The girl trembled, and a shy, sweet, happy smile 
spread over her face. 

“ Guardy,” she whispered, softly, ‘‘I can tell you 
what I have scarcely dared ackuowledge to myself. 
I—I have thought of the futuro you have planned. 
And—and I know I shalllike Guy. Every ono at 
Tressilian Court has stories to tell.of his. deeds of 
boyish bravery. He has been my beau ideal !” ; 

Before Sir Arthur could answer, a knock sounded 
on the door, and aservant entered, bearing « salver, 
on which reposed a single letter. 

The baronet took up the missive, and dismissed 
the servant. 

“It is from Guy!” Sir Arthur exclaimed, ‘‘ It is 
post-marked at Marseilles, He is on his way home !” 

Tie tore open the letter, perusing its contents 

As the reader knows, it was the letter written by 
Jasper Lowder. 

“ My letter to Guy was delayed,” said Sir Arthur, 
reading. “The boy has had an adventure—an ac- 
cident that nearly proved fatal. Hoe has .veen ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily. His companion, 
Jasper Lowder, the young man who came to Guy's 
rescue in his adventure at ep, you remember, 
Bianche, and has since remained with him, was iu- 
jured, and—can it be? poor fellow!--reduced to 
‘complete idiocy!’ How terrible! What ii the in- 
jured one had been our Gay |” 

Dlancie shuddered, 

“Tt was a strange providence that left Gay com~ 
paratively unbarmed,” cried Sir Arthur, all excite- 
ment. ‘ What a narrow escape he has bad! Le 
says he is ill and sore. and bruised, and does not look 
at all like himgelf. Ican well imagine it. He will 
come home by easy stages, and arrive within.a week. 
That is the substance of the letter, Blancie. Read 
it for yourself.” 

Ile placed the missive in her hand, Blanclio read 
it aloud slowly, her tears dropping upon the pages. 
When she had fiuished, as Sir Arthur was apparently 
not looking at her, she pressed a little fluttering kiss 
upon the signature, 

Tho baronet saw the movement, but he had con- 
quered himself, and was now absorbed in the letter 
of his son, and the perils which it chronicled. 

“Tie may be here to-morrow,” said Liauche, ra- 
diant with joy. “At any rate, he will come this 
week |” 

A delicious tenderness transigured the young 
girl's face. He was coming home—the hero of her 
dreams! What happiness was in store for her! 

The baronet-contemplated her joy with an unselfish 
answering smile. Putting asido his own vain dreams, 
he determined to live for his children—to see Lap- 
piness through their eyes—to look tenderly from 
the shadow of iis own lonely life upon their sunshine. 

“ Yes, Guy will return this week,” he said. “We 
must make his coming home a joyous event. Saved 
to us from death, it will almost seem as if he were 
coming back to us from the grave!” 

“ Yes, yes, dear guardy, And that poor Jasper 
Lowder, a helpless idiot—what a terrible word !”— 
and Blanche shuddered, “is left alone among 
strangers in @ foreign land! Of course Guy could 
not bring him home with him. But it gives me a 
pang to think of the young man, so good and noble 
—for he rescued Guy, and Guy has told us he loved 
Lim—stricken down in his youth. It reminds me of 
a youug pine blasted at the top by lightuing which 
I saw the other day. He will never know anything 
again! Oh, guardy, what if it had beea Guy!” 

fer gray eyes flooded with tears of joy at the 
ga escape of the baronet’s son from that awful 

oom. 

The baronet and Blanche read the letter—Low- 
der’s letter—again and again. They rejoiced toge- 
ther of lis supposed marvellous escape. They re- 
called anecdotes of the young wanderer. They won- 
dered if time and sickness, if eastern suns and strong 
sea-breezes, if thought and culture and travel had 
changed him greatly. They told each other that 
they were prepared for changes in his personal ap- 





pearance, but they knew he would bring back the 
upriglit nature that had characterised his boyhood, 

He had promised. much at eighteen. The baronet 
believed that he had fulfilled that glorious promise, 

The two sat together until the lateness of the hour 
admonished them to seek repose. Sir Arthur, with 
a father’s care, at length dismissed his ward to her 
own rooms, bestowing upon her jis tsual good- 
night kiss. Blanche quitted him reluctantly, and 
went up to her omn apartment, where she soon 
sought her pillow, She lay awake for hours, dream- 
ing delicious, girlish dreams, and when she slept at 
last it was to dream of Guy Tressilian. 

Sir Arthur walked the library, floor for hours, 
struggling in vain to uproot his love for Blanclic— 
the love of whose existence he had not dreamed til) 
lately, and then awakened to find it full-grown—and 
to think of his returning supposed son, and to won- 
der if Guy would be worthy of lovely, innocent 
Blanche. 

In the midst of all his joy at the expected return 
of his son, a shadow as of impending evil crept over 
him. It wasas if some guardian angel were trying 


to tell the trath to. him. The shadow, which he could 
not explain, grew deeper and deeper, 


CHAPTER X 

Poor Guy ‘iressilian had made a profound and 
lasting impression upon the generous sympathies of 
warm-hearted Olla Rymple. She was very silent and 
thoughtful all the way home, very silent-at the din- 
per-table, where, for the first time since luacheon, 
she encountered her guardian, and very sileut, in the 
drawing-room, to which Mr. Gower conducted her 
alter the meal was over. 

Mr. Gower was also very quict, saying little, but 
his was the quiet of a deep anger. He was annoyed 
at Olla’s manner, annoyed that she had not been at 
home -to accompany him upon the usual drive, and 
annoyed that now she paid so little heed to his pre- 
sence. 

At last, as they sat in the great, old drawing-room, 
and Olla pillowed her thoughtful little face upon one 
hand, his vexation broke its bounds, and he said, 
with sarcastic emphasis: 

“ Pardon me, Olla, for obtruding my apparently for- 
gotten self upon your notice, but will you oblige me 
with the aria you practised this morning? I mean 
the rollicksome, dainty, musical morsel, so intensely 
Italian.” 

Olia raised her small, noble head, with its dusky 
braids, aud turned upon her guardian her preoccu- 
pied glances. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Gower,” she said, “ but 
did you speak to me?” 

The red flame of anger leaped to Mr. Devereux 
Gower’s cheeks. His eyes flashed. 

“T did speak to you,” he said, harshly. “ It makes 
no difference what I said. I shall not repeat it. You 
afford about as much companionship as youder sia- 
tuette. Am I toconstrue your strange preoceupa- 
tion into deliberate insolence or disrespeet 2” 

“Certainly not,” said Olla, gravely. 

“Then what am I to think? ‘hat you are in 
love?” 

A carmine tint glowed in Olla’s pure olive cheeks. 

Mr. Gower regarded her with quick, jealous sus- 
picion. 

“T have guessed the truth, have I ?” he questioned, 
excitedly, angrily. “ You have fallen in love? Who, 
may Lask, is your happy Romeo? Some base-born, 
romantic Sicilian peasant, whose picturesque garb 
and the basket of grapes crowning his head have 
caught yourartist fancy? Or have you encountered 
some English tourist, who lovés you and your ior- 
tune ?” 

“ You.are wrong in both. surmises, Mr. Devereux 
Gower,” returned Olla, her black eyes glowing with 
her indignation, her red lips curling inscora. “I 
have not fallen in love.” 

“ But you look as if you had found some new ob- 
ject.in life,” persisted her guardian, reading aright 
her thoughtful expression. 

* So I have,” said Olla. 

“May IL ask what that new object is?” 

“You may, but I will spare you the trouble,” an- 
swered QOlla, gravely. ‘I have been thinking that I 
am almost twenty years old, and that my life has 
been as barren and empty as the lives of most girls 
of my age. I have found my chief pleasures ip 
walking and driving and active delights, or in dress- 
ing fioely and outshining others. Whon a poor per- 
son has applied to me for help I bavo always given 
it, but I have always waited to be solicited. In short, 
I have been about as useless as that peacock out on 
the terrace,” continued the little penitent. “Ihave 
dons about as much good in the world.” 

“Well, what would you be?” asked her unsympa- 
thetic guardian. “ A Florence Nightingale, an Eliz 
beth Fry, or a Joauna Southcote ?” 

The young girl lifted her head proudly, 
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“J would, first of all, bea woman!” she said, pas- 
donately, and Mr. Gower saw that there were tears 
in her eyes. “I have been brought up to regard 
fashion as paramount over all things, to take delight 
in outdressing other people, to the frivolities 
and vanities of existence the main business of 
my life. But Heaven knows that these things never 
satisfied me. I have talents and ‘abilities of a high 
order. Itis not vanity for me to say'this. As I am 
accountable for these gifts to Heaven, I must un- 
derstand their value. I have riches, but whom have 
I actually benefited with them? It seems as if I had 
waked up suddenly to discover what a precious thing 
life is, what a glorious thing intellect is, and how little 

_Tam doing with either!” 

“ What do you want to do ?” sneered her guardian. 
“Be a nun and hide in a convént? Or become a 
Sister of Charity, and wear a black dress and a white 
poke-bonnet, and nurse smallpox cases?” 

Olla paid no heed to the words or sneer. The pas- 
sionate look on her young face deepened. 

“] have been wrapped up in my own sorrows,” she 
continued. “I have thought the persecutions | have 
endured, the anguish I have known, the worstin ex- 
istence—” 

“Tam glad you are getting so sensible,” said Mr. 
Gower. ‘You are beginning to think I haven't 
treated you so badly, after all?” 

“My opinion ef you remains the same,” said Olla, 
gravely. “Itis my opinion of myself that has al- 
tered. I have discovered what it is to hold the 
priceless gifts of life and intellect.” 

“There it is again—your allusion to the priceless 
boon of intellect,” sneered Mr, Gower, not knowing 
what to make of Olla’s mew mood, and thiuking it 
infinitely becoming to her. “ Have you just dis- 
covered that you have a talent for the stage? Or 
have you developed an ambition to mount tlre ros- 
trum? Or—horror of horrors—have you conceived 
a desire to preach woman's rights ?” 

“None of these,’’ said Olla, quietly and sorrow- 
fully. “I don’t want to bean actress or lectarer. I 
only want to bea true and noble woman, making the 
most of what Providence bas given me; making the 
world better for my presence in it; making others 
purer and nobler from contact with me. I want to 
be true to my own soul and my own instincts.” 

“That sounds rather highfaluting,” observed her 
guardian. “I believe 1 like you best in your 
other moods, Olla. The laughing, reckless sprite ; 
the scornful young lady; the desperate little ran- 
away; all these are preferable to this sackcloth-and- 
ashes sort of misery. Although, to be sure, that 
penitential air is striking and charming. You are 
complimenting me in making me your confessor. 
We will grant that you are bad and wicked, and 
‘altogether vile’—what then? How are you going 
to improve matters ?” 

“Dy living for others. By doing good.” 

“Bah! Your whole life has been one long bene- 
faction. You have always encouraged beggary to 
the extent of your purse. ‘To be sure, you have been 
a little spiteful to me sometimes. Do you mean to 
reform that ?”’ 

“T shall never change to you, Mr. Gower,” an- 
swered Olla, sighing wearily. “I was only think- 
ing of the grand possibilities in every life, however 
poor and bare and circumscribed. Iwas only think- 
ing of what I mean to become.” 

“What has put these old-womanish thoughts into 
your little bead, Olla?” asked Mr. Gower. “ What 
society have you been into? Or has some one been 
exhorting you?” 

“I will tell you,” said Olla. “In the course of 
my ramble to-day I encountered a young man——” 

“T thought so,” interrapted her guardian, jealously. 

“ He was handsome as a young Apollo, with eyes 
as blue as the sea at the foot of our terrace, and with 
hair that was of the colour of sunshine, a pale, tawny 
tint, and as soft as floss,” 

“Indeed! That isa lover-like description,” said 
Mr. Gower, sneeringly, a jealous light blazing in his 
eyes. “Was he tall and slender? And had he a 
graceful carriage? And was ‘he’princely and noble, 
aud so on?” 

“Yes,” said Olla, simply. 

Hor guardian stared at her angrily. © 

“Je was English ?” he demanded. 

“Tres,” suid Olla, 

“Humph! ‘You are so shameless as to sit tliere 
and describe to me this English ‘ Apollo!’ - Where 
is your feminine modesty, your womanly delicacy ? 
This is the way,” he added, “ in which Kriger per- 
forms his office? I will discharge the villain to- 
morrow !” 

“You need not,” said Olla, quietly. “Krigger hes 
obeyed you strictly, in watching all my movenients. 

© has not once lost sight of me during my walks.” 

“But he has not reported this meeting of yours 
With the young Englishman.” 

“Perhaps he did not consider it worth reporting.” 


” 





= rong looked ‘bewildered. “J 
will have atalk with Kri presently,” 
observed. “I must give him e iithe further in- 
struction, it appears, in regard te his duties. But, to 
return to our conversation,” and again the sneering 
smile came to Mr. Gower's full, sensual lips. “Did 
this princely English Apollo p the glorious gift 
of intellect, upon which 
self? But why doTask? Of course he had, to adopt 
your romantic style of description, a majestic mind.” 

“No, he had not.” 

Mr. Gower looked surprised. 

“ Your young demigod did lack something, then ?”’ 
he asked. “ Was hea young man of the period—a 
swell ?” 

“No,” said Olla, sorrowfully. “Hoe was—how 
shall I say it? His mind was gone, irrevocably gone. 
He did not know. even his name.” 

Mr. Gower started. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated. 
the fellow was an idiot ?” 

Olla’s cheeks flushed as if she felt herself almost 
insulted, but she did not resent the term thus applied 
to poor Guy. She was too enwrapped in her thoughts 
of, Guy to pause in her narrative. 

*T do not like to'call him an idiot,” she said, in a 
low, pained voice. “I have always associated the 
idea of coarseness or silliness with that of idiocy. 
But he was not coarse nor violent nor silly. He was 
grave and quiet and intensely melancholy. His veice 
was low and sad, the voice of a gentleman. His 
manners were very gentlemanly.” 

“In short,” sneered Mr. Gower, “he was a very 
paragon of idiots.” 

“The woman. who has charge of ‘him—a Sicilian 
peasant woman—told me that the young man had 
been travelling companion to a rich Nuglishman, 
and that he had been wrecked on this shore in the 
storm on the night of the twelfth. In being cast 
ashore, his head had struck upon a rock. They 
have had a good doctor for him, and the doctor says 
his recovery is hopeless. He is an idiot for life!” 

“A hard case! Of course, his employer went off 
and left him long ago?” 

“ He went on the steamer of the thirteenth.” 

“T could have sworn it! T rich employers 
don’t put themselves out greatly for their handsome 
young travelling companions. So all your resolves 
to be a Sister of Charity have been brought into 
being by this interesting idiot ?” 

“T thought,” said Olla, “of his darkened life, and 
of my own unclouded intellect. I want to make 
better use of my own gifts. I should like to visit 
this poor man, to sing to him, to talk tohim. I may 
at least brighten a few of his dark hours.” 

"Do as you like, Olle. Only look out that the 
fellow isn’t shamming idiocy to make Jove to you,” 
and Mr. Gower’s eyes lit up anew with a flash of 
jealousy and suspicion. “It seems to me ‘that the 
fellow ought to be sent to his friends iz England.” 

“He hasn’t any friends!” 

“That's odd, I thonght these poor people always 
had friends, I thought that their multiplicity of 
friends was one of the:compensations of poverty. It 
is better, though, that he has no friends to be pained 
by the fate that has overtaken him, or obliged to 
quarrel among themselves as to which shall get rid 
of the burden of his support. By the way, what is 
the fellow’s name?” 

“ Jasper Lowder.” 

** What?” 

The voice in which Mr, Gower uttered this ques- 
tion, or ejaculation, was half-shrieking. 

Olla’s eyes dilated widely in her amazement. 

“T said,” she repeated, “that his name was Jasper 
Lowder!” 

Mr. Gower sprang to his feet as if galvanised. 

His face was curiously pallid, with a gray, strange 
pallor like that sometimes seen on the face of the 
dead, His eyesseemed fairly starting in their sockets. 
His lips quivered as if he had lost control of the 
muscles around them. 

“Jasper Lowder, did you say?” he asked, in a 
shrill, whispering voice. ‘There must be some mis- 
take. ‘That was not the name you uttered?” 

Olla was startled at her guardian’s vehomence and 
singular excitement, yet she repeated her statement, 
affirming that the name of the young Englishman 
was indeed Jasper Lowder. 

* An idiot, did you say—an idiot ?” cried Mr. De- 
vereux Gower, still in that high, shrill, constrained 
voice, “An idiot for life?” 

Olla assented. 

Mr. Gower crew his breath hard, and eanght at the 
tall back of his chair to steady his trembling frame. 

Olla looked at him in a ¢urions scrutiny. 

**You have heard the name before?” she said. 
“ Perhaps you know the young man?” 

Mr.. Gower wiped his forehead nervously, and 
struggled to regain his self-composuré. 

‘© No, I don’t know him,” he responded, howsyly. 





® Yow don’t mean that 
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*I have heard the name, that, is all. It—it was the 
name affected me. 
Lowder.” 

He -valked to and fro wnsteadily for several 
minutes, breathing hard, as one who has been run- 
ning, and with that grayish pallor still mantling his 
face, and settling down around his. white lips. 

Olla watched him, feeling that she had stambled 
upon some mystery in the life of her guardian, which 
he had desired to bury for ever from human eyes, 

“Was the person you know, Mr. Gower, called 
also Jasper?” she asked, as her guaridian’s steps 
began to flag, and he came tottering heavily to his 
chair. 

“No; the person I knew named Lowder was a 
woman,” answered Mr, Gower, half impatiently, half 
wearily. ‘‘ But she is dead now. She has been dead 
many years. She was but of humble station. ‘This 
princely fellow,” and he made a miserable failure in 
nn attempt to sneer, “cannot be that woman's son. 
No doubt the name is common enough. The world 
is full of coincidences.” 

“But suppose this young man were that woman’s 
sun?” suggested Olla. 

Mr. Gower averted his faco. 

“ It is impossible,” he said, in a stifled voice. “ But 
if it were so, it would not matter tome. The young 
man would be nothing to me in any case. I have a 
—a curiosity to. sco him, however, to note if he re- 
sembles her.” 

* And if he does?” 

“If he does, he is only an idiot. Tet him live and 
die here among these peasauts. Why should one 
seek to withdraw him from the ouly sphere where 
he can drag out a peaceful existence, and die at last’ 
unknown and forgotten of men? An idiot! Oh, 
Heaven!” 

He arose again, took another turner two about the 
room, and said: 

“ Olla, you and I will go tozcther in the morning 
to see this lunatic. I should like, as I have said, to 
look once upon his face, Ishall never wish to see 
him again, but you may visit him as often as you 
please. Only bear in mind one thing. After this 
visit of to-morrow, I forbid you ever to speak his 
bame to me upon any pretence whatever.” 

With-this injunction, Mr.Gower went.out abruptly, 
closing the door heavily behind him. 

“There is some mystery here,” thought perplexed 
little Olla, in an utter bewilderment—“ some dark and 
singolar mystery in the life of Mr. Devereux Gower. 
But what can this mystery be? What isthe name 
of Jasper Lowder to him? Why does he wish 
never to hear his name again? It is a curious 
puzzle.” 

, (To be continued.) 
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Tur Sartor Perncr.—Captain His Royal High 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh Spomes to leave Auck- 
land on board his ship, the “ Galatea,’”’ on the 8th 
of December, for England. If report says truly, he 
is to be married this year to a daughter of the ex- 
King of Hanover. 

Tir vor Tat.—A well-known barrister having 
won a@ suit, the opposite party was so much enraged 
that he declared whenever he met his legal adver- 
sary he would pitch into him. They encountered 
each other at an oyster'counter. The gentleman at 
once addressed him: “ Mr.——, is there a cause so 
bad, or an individual so infamous, that your ser- 
vices cannot be obtained?” ‘I cannot say,’’ re- 
plied the barrister, swallowing another oyster ; and 
then stooping over, he asked, inan undertone that 
everybody could hear, “ What have you been doing?’” 

Discovery oF Masonic Emsiems.—Some in- 
terest has been created in Sussex County, New 
Jersey, during the excavation for the Midland Rail- 
road, by the discovery of some relics of former 
times, in theform of two silver masonic badges, 
ornamented with square and compass, moon and 
sun, in accordance with the masonic emblems 
of the present day, which were five feet below the 
hard-earth excavations of the Midland Railroad. 
How the badges ever got there is a mystery, as no 
human remains were connected with them, and the 
soil is a compact slate. It is well known that ma- 
sonic emblems were worn both by the pioneers and 
Indians of the country as a means of self-preserva- 
tion against the incursion of tories and robbers, who 
in'the early scttlement of the country held almost 
undisputed sway on both sides of tho line. ‘The 
fact is well established, that as early as 1776, Major 
Wood, of Goshen, who was in command of the 
Minisink battle, fought opposite the Lackawaxen, 
who, being overpowered by the Indians, and taken 
prisoner, saved his life by signalling Brandt with 
the grand hailing masonic sign of distress ; and ma- 
sonic badges were in general use at the time, both 
in the Delaware and Susquchanna valleys as one 
of the measures for protection against the bloody 
incursions to which the frontier settlements were at 
all times liable, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. V.—Received and under consideration. 

M. A. L. (County Mayo).—It is impossible to answer 
before perusal. 

Buive Bmp.~--We believe there is something of the kind 
to be had. Order through a newsagent or bookseller. 

F. E.—1. The handwriting is plain and good. 2. You 
must send more precise particulars of what you require 
in a respondent, 

Mrsas H.—Your first letter was 
required was not then published. 
we believe, since complied with. 

Water S. (Doncaster). — All the numbers of THE 
Lonpox Reaper are in print, and can be obtained by 
order of any bookseller. 

G. A. B.—The remedies are open-air exercise, nourish- 
ing food, es | to bed and early to rise, aad reformed 
habits generally. 

Contributions.—Those as the following initials 
are declined with thanks: “‘ E. W.,” **M.D.,""“L. G. B.,” 
as is also the sketch by “* Harry Tremaine.” 

A Constant Reaper (Cork).—A little alterative medi- 
cine, which any chemist will supply, is probably all that 
is necessary. 

Bepprr.—A translation of the “Koran” may some. 
times be procured second-hand for about ten shillings. 
Your best plan is to give a respectable bookseller a com- 
mission to procure a copy. 

E. M.—1. The handwriting is very niee, indicative per- 
haps of much precision, great gentility, amiability, and 
goodness. 2. Upon the other matter referred to, great 
eare and discretion are employed. 

G. H.—Instruction books for the violin can be had 
from one shilling upwards at the shops of most music- 
sellers. It is advisable that you should make your own 
selection after inspection. 

Litr B.—1. It is not necessary to raise the veil in speak- 
ing to an acquaintance out of doors. The veil, however, 
should be removed, or partially removed, in a drawing- 
room. 2. The handwriting is tolerable. 

Cuana.—In May, 1869, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that the total cost of the Abys- 
sinian expedition had reached 8,773,0001. We believe that 
these figures may be taken as final. 

W. R. W.—You must be apprenticed. A list of manu- 
facturers will be found in the “ Directory.” Make a 
og application to the foreman at one of these 

ouses. Ask him to introduce you to one of his workers, 

Maaarz W.—To reduce your corpulence, take but little 
liquid of any description with your diet. Avoid also 
sugar, potatoes, butter, milk, and beer. Cultivate active 
habits. Walk a good distance every day, and spend as few 
hours in bed as possible. 

A. Z.—You are not liable for your husband's debts ; 
but if he left any goods behind him, those goods can be 
taken for any rent that is due. He can, probably, be 
pd for his debt in the local court of the colony to 

ich he bas gone. 

H. C.—1, There does not appear to be such a family 
name amongst the list of peers or landed gentry. To 
cause a search to be made in the Heralds’ Office would 
involve great expénse. 2. Most of the letters of your 
handwriting are well formed, but the style is careless. 

A. R,—The s toms are indicative of ve at de- 
bility. You should procure from a ceonian, ons re- 

tion of quinine or iron, and take it daily. Your 

igestive organs need to be strengthened without delay. 

Glycerine will be but a poor palliative. The mischief is 
within. 

Bereaved Onz.—1. The “Army List” gives the station 
of the 17th Regiment of Foot as Bengal ; so if you address 
a letter to your friend at “ Calcutta or elsewhere” and 
post it, it will probably find him, The name of his regi- 
ment must included in the address. 2. Calcutta is 
the chief city of the province of Bengal. 

W. F. P.—Such a crest probably signifies that the an- 
cestor of the family by whom it is borne was a warrior 
of renown, who was present on many battle-fields where 
the contest raged with especial fierceness. You have 
used a colloquialism, which is sufficient to convey your 
meaning, but which is technically incorrect., 

La Bevis Fraxce,—1, Children’s hair is often made to 
curl by rubbing with a towel after the usual morning 
ablution. The hair is washed at nearly the same time as 
the other }of the body. 2. To remove stains from 
cloth, apply spirits of turpentine with a elean flannel. 
Rub the cloth until the liquid dries, and, if the stains 
remain, repeat the application. 
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depends on the free action of the skin, and healthy ex- 
ercise usually po that F aenys glow which brings 
in its train a host of ngs, in which is included 
a thick crop of nice long hair. 

N. A. M.—Morphia is a sedative, useful, perhaps, to 

sufferers from acute goin, but injurious, we ay 

labouring under simple nervous disorders. e 
} oom has no restorative power; tonics, such as quinine 
and steel, wholesome food, pure air, moderate exercise, 
and cheerful society, are much better specifics for ner- 
vous patients. 

R. Q.—Your communications contain an inconsistent 
—— Metal pans don't crack. Boilers do, and can 
ouly be repaired by the substitution of a new plate for 
the cracked plate. He who would skilfully repair the 
aes which wear aud teat sometimes produce in 
metal pans should industriously servean apprenticeship 
to the art and mystery of a tinker. 


W. A. M.—1. Moderate exercise in the air, whole- 
some and sufficient food taken at regular intervals, 
steady habits,an occasional dose of rhubarb and mag- 
nesia, coupled with a littlo pepe sen Pye) the weather 
gets warmer, are likely to be serviceable to you. As you 
reside at a seaport. this regimen is possible for you. 2. 
You write very well. 


Bive Car.—Lime may be removed from a birrd’s plu- 
mage by rubbing olive oil on the feathers. Scrape them one 
by one with the edge ofa knife until eyery particle of the 
grease is removed. Then wash them with a solution of 
potash and water, and finally with pure water, drying 
them by dustin plaster-of- Paris over them. Soap-lees 
or sulphuric ether are better adapted for washing fea- 
thers impregnated with fatty matter 


COMPLETION OF THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL, 


Joy ! the workmen hear each other's 
Voices, as to each they shout, 

And hurrahs of noble triumph 
Through the rock are tossed about: 


Not felicitations merely 
That material wreath is won, 
But man, also, has another 
Garland from the mental sun, 


Stand upon this conquered mountain, 
Or through it victorious glide, 

And who will not then feel certain 
Men can stem the strongest tide P? 


That all matter is the platform 
For a base where heart and mind 

Must be more and more in power 
And in beauty yet enshrined ? 


Let men better know each other, 

And they will when broke rock-ciains ; 
Let them lose all cause of battle 

On the subject seas and plains. 


Oh, Mont Cenis, thus made vassal 
‘To man, tamer of the world, 
Thou art glorious proof Love's banner 
Must be over all unfurled ! W. R.W. 


L. W.—Your first three suggestions will be considered. 
4 Our correspondents are answered almost immediately 
their letters are received. On account of the great extent 
of our circulation, we are compelled to go to press three 
or four weeks, before the date of publication, and thus 
the replies are apparently delayed for that time. 5. ‘The 
better plan is to purchase the paint ready mixed of an 
oilman. 6. The premium paid with on articled clerk is 
often as high as 500I., including stamps. 

Taai.—The dividend warrants which are sent through 
the post by the Bank of Eugland are crossed “and Co.” 
For this reason they must pass through a banker before 
permens can be obtained. ‘This is some security against 

raud, though not an absolute security. If you are appre- 
eg ns — the subject, = fps direct he = nee 
no’ seud your warrant thro’ the post, and a 
for your dividend in the old-fashioned way. sad 

Ecciesia.—The sympathisers with what is tormed 
Broad Church views are much more opposed to matic 
teaching than are the holders of Low Chufch opinions. 
A Broad Churchman will not hesitate to criticise some 
of the Biblical statements, which he will do without in 
the least impugning the substantial verities of the 
Christian religion. A Low Churchman, on the other 
hand, considers it his duty to take a more literal and 
precise view of the contents of the sacred volume. The 
fountain of belief being thus read upon different prin- 
ciples, many divergences of opinion arise, details of 
which it would be out of place here to give. 

R.S.—There is considerable spirit displayed in the 
* am hy Chant," and in the epistle by which it is accom- 
panied. You are at liberty, of course, to put your inter- 
pretation upon recent events. That interpretation ap- 
pears to us, however, to have its basis in your sympathies 
and in the warmth of your imagination, rather in 
those facts which have now become matters of history, 
It was surely possible for the king to thank Heaven for 
the deliverance of his own troops from defeat and immi- 
nent danger without entertaining one cruel thought to- 
wards his opponents. It is necessary that you should 
distinguish more accurately. Neither side triumphed 
over the sufferings of the other. The rejoicings and 
thanks were for deliverance from a possible calamity. 
The maiuspring of action was not a belief in fate or 
destiny, but a deepsense of duty—the duty which deems 
it incumbent on each to defend at any cost the hearths 
and homes about which loved ones sit. We apprehend 
that with the lapse of time the purely defensive cha- 
racter of the German disposition will become ap nt. 
Germany has a history; and to its people it did not 
savour of aggression to endeavour to revive what they 
had a ially when they were m 
with a curtailment of territory in the shape of the ma- 
terial guarantee which Napoleon IIL. expected to obtain 
by force of arms. We sympathise deeply with France 
aud her reverses. She, however, either accepted or threw 
down the challenge, from doing which the good offices 





England vainly endeavoured to t her. The 
t has been fairly contested, and it must be remem. 
bered that the losers would have exacted terms had for. 
tune pronounced for them. Apply yourtalent and geni- 

ty ards the healing of the wound ; hesitate before 
you wish it to bleed again. 


Brvsamrn, twenty-two, tall. fair, ype and a 
clerk in the railway. t must be good looking, 
loving, and fond of music and poetry. 

Maaeixz, twenty, 5ft. din., dark, loving, and fond of 
home. ndent must be tall, dark, possess the means 
to keep a wife, and not exceed twenty-five. 

Mary, eighteen, tall, brown hair, and hazel eyes. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, about twenty-four, and have 
an income. 

Nur, twenty-three, fair. good tempered, and would 
like to correspond with an intelligent young man about 
her own age, with a view to matrimony. 

Mancuester, thirty-three, 6ft. 2in., fair, good looking, 
and a trad Respondent must be young, with some 
means, private income, or a business. 

Witp Rose, medium rey og fair, blue oye , and affec. 
tionate. Respondent must be dark, good looking, loviuy, 
and must have curly hair and money. 

Et. N., twenty-one, tall, good looking, and fond of 
home. Respondent must be tall, good looking, and foud 
of music. 

Fire Rorat, twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., fair, good look- 
ing, and holds a good position in the Navy. Respondent 
must be good looking, and of a loving disposition. 

Browytg, tall, brown hair and eyes, fair complexion, 
loving,and a ticated. BR dent should be tall and 
my about twenty-five, fond of home, and able to keep a 
white. 

Jet; short, dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, and a 
trad u’s danghter. Respondent must be about thirty, 
and able to give her a good home, without society ; a 
clerk preferred. 

C. J. J., twenty-three, medium height, fair, well cdn- 
cated, affectionate, has a good income, and would like to 
exchange cartes with a handsome young lady with a small 
income. 

Wit. Rattix, twonty-nine, 5ft. Gin., passable looking, 
in the coastguard service, and is in want of a wile. [i 
= r young woman will answer this appeal sho will greatly 
oblige. 

A. G. C., twenty-six, medium height, dark hair ani 
eyes, bushy whiskers and moustache, good looking, and 
in the Navy. Respondent must be about twenty-four, 
good looking, and domesticated. 

TeLEMACHUS, & young artilleryman, would like, with a 
view to matrimony, to correspond with a mew | lady of 
pleasing manner and countenance. He is good looking, 
woll educated, over six feet, bas auburn hair, and haze) 
eyes. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Form Roya Cuartey is responded to by—* Katy,” 

young, pretty, amiable, and is sure she could love 9 


or. 

J. V. M. by—* J. H.S.,” seventeen, tall, fair, and good 
looking. 

Katuteey by—“ W. F. P.,” 5ft. 6in., good looking, and 
in the army. 

ADELINE hy—“ San Diego,” thirty, tall, educated, good 
looking, and in a good position. 

H. A. by—‘“‘ Leve,” twenty-two, 5ft. 2}in., good look- 
ing, loving, and musical; would like carte. 

y on by—“W. B ,” thirty, 5ft. 4in., dark, loving, fond 
of home, and a watchmaker. 

H. C. C. by—* Malvina C.,” twenty-one, tall, fair, dark 
hair and eyes, domesticated, and loving. 

Captain OF THE FLats by“ May,” tall, dark, handsome, 
can dance and sing, of good family, and has expectations. 

Maset by—‘*Bonny Boy,” twenty, 5ft. 8in. ;—‘'R L. 
H.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 9in., light brown hair, gray eyes 

00d looking, good tempe and affectionate ;—‘‘ 

.» twenty-two, 5ft. Sin., a tradesman, with dark com- 
plexion; and F.,” in the Civil Servie2, with a good 
income. Will exchange cartes. 

LoygLy Hakoup by—“Edith,” eighteen, medium height 
dark hair, Fy, eyes, genteel, can play the piano and sing, 
and is fond of home ;—“‘ Lila,” eighteen, 5ft. 3}in., dark, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, ladylike, we!l educated, nice look- 
ing, and fond of home and music ; and—“ Laughing Nell,’ 
fair complexiou, dark brown hair, , of a happy 
of loving disposition, and fond of music, singing, aud 

ome. 

EXcELstor’s ~~ deficient in almost every neces- 
sary particular. plain, business-like nature of ow 
requirements is evident, and should be scrupulously ad- 
heredto. There may be opportunity for the gushing 
sentiments should the parties, after due consideration, 

me acquainted, but at the outset such statements. i! 
not premature, cannot take the place of an ample, literal 
description of person and position in life. 

Rosgsup would like the cartes of “R.H,.” and “Bev 
Brace,” the gentlemen who responded to her, 
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Everrsopr’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


THe Loxpow Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


oe wee, Ready, Vou. XV. of Tuz Lonpon Reaves, 
ice 4s. 

Also, the Tire and Inpex to Vor. XV. Price On? 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 93, for Fesruarr, Now Read, price 
74., with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
February. 

N.B.—CorresroyDENTS MUST ADURESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor ov “Tue Lospow Rzeapee,” 334, 5) 


.C. 
+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manc- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, author 


should retain copies. 
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COLLAR, CUFF, ROSETTE, 
CASHMERE CUSHION, MATCH BOX, FICHU 
AND CORSAGE, &c., &. 












COLLAR AND CUFF.—Nos. 1 & 2. 

Tus collar is of fine muslin, with small tucks. 
The points are made in two se te pieces, and 
joined as seen in illustration; Valenciennes lace 
pleated on. The cuff is of linen, with fine muslin 
put on in small tucks, edged with lace. 






































CoiLaR.—No. 1. 


CASHMERE CUSHION.—No, 3 & 4. 

A cusuion that may be applied to various pur- 
peses is here offered to ourreaders. It is in the form 
of ahexagon. It is covered with red cashmere, and 
then adorned with rosettes in braid and crochet- 
work; these rosettes in white thread (as also the 
braid) cover the cushion in rows (see No, 3), contrast- 
ing agreeably with the scarlet cashmere. The cro- 
chet-work composing the rosettes consists of long 
stitch, single stitch, and chain stitch. : 


BOX FOR LUCIFER MATCHES.—No. 5. 

Tus box has a wooden foundation, but it is 
covered with brown leather. It is closed by 
means of a polished wooden cover. 













































FICHU AND CORSAGE.—No. 6. 

Tue bretelles of this fichu are cut from the 
illustration. It has a muslin puffing, which is 
trimmed on one side with narrow Valenciennes, 
and on the other with embroidery and muslin 
puffing. These puffings are repeated on the 
sleeves, which have moreover rose satin bows by 
way of trimming. Insertion and lace varied by 
embroidery edging are also called into requisi- 
tion. The band is of rose satin edged with em- 
broidery. The corsage is cnt square and the fichu 
assumes a triangular form, then from the upper 
edge it is united to the band. From the under 
edge it is arranged in folds and trimmed with 
rose satin bows. 



















































Matou Box.—No. 5. 


COLLAR IN CROCHET. 
MaTentats.—Thread and a fine steel crochet 
needle, 
Abbreviations,—St stitch. 
_ For this work begin with the trimming, and then 
tutroduce the small collar. 
The single leaf begins with 10 chain; then add 9, 
and loop it on to the last of the above-mentioned 10, 
: 12 chain, loop on to 8 of the same. From * repeat 
twice. Then 10 chain, and loop on to 3 of the same ; 
8 chain, and loop on to the 3; 7 chain, 1 single st on 

























































































the middle of the last vein, *, 3 chain, 1 single st on 
the middle of the following vein. From the Iast * 
repeat 11 times. Then 7 chain, 1 single st on the 
last but one of the under spray. Turn the wérk, and 
with single st crochet over the circle which the chain 
surrounds, Then 8 st round the next 7, *, 4 stitches 
round the next 3. From last * repeat 11 times. Then 
, st + ymaeg the following 7 ; 8 single st on the follow- 
ng 8. 

The leaves can be worked separately or together. 
Before the regular foundation begins, the space be- 
tween the leaves should be filled up with fourfold 
long st, divided by 3 chain. The foundation con- 


Curr.—No. 2. 


sists of small scallops ; these are formed through 5 
chain and 1 single st on the middle of the following 
8 chain of the former row. After the completion of 
8 similar rows of seallops, work the corners. 





FASHIONS. 
Dinner Dress.—A pretty and simple dress is of 
pale blue silk, made with a low corsage and demi- 
train trimmed with pleated flounces of the silk, each 

























































CASHMERE CusHIon.—No. 4. 


flounce half covered by a pleating of white tulle. The 
corsage is ornamented with Grecian folds of tulle. 
These misty trimmings of tulle on coloured silks are 
in great favour with very young ladies. Many narrow 
frills of the material are also worn on silk dresses. If 
the silk is heavy enough to form a rich fringe, these 
ruffles are made straight, fringed on the lower edge, 
and sewed on in small box-pleats like finger-fluting. 
If the silk is of light quality they are cut bias, 
hemmed on the lower edge, and gathered very full on 
a cord, 


VARIETIES. 

WirH gipsy bonnets, and the Pompadour hats that 
are turned down over the face and up in the back, the 
veil fashionably worn is a yard of black dotted net, 
or of plain large-meshed Brussels, hemmed all round, 
with a string in one end, or else one of the new steel 
springs to fasten it round the front of the hat. The 
vel should not be very wide as it must pass smoothly 
over the face and hang without gathers. A thread 
lice veil with narrow wrought border is very becom- 
ing. A thread edge an inch wide surrounds many 
veils. 

Little girls from three to seven years old wear 
warm, close-eared bonnets of velvet or of quilted silk 
trimmed with quilled ribbon and ostrich tips. A face 
trimming of white tulle ruches or lace, a little cur- 
tain behind, and strings to tie under the chin, com- 
plete a head covering that is far more comfortable 
than a hat for winter. 

Double tunics giving the effect of three skirts are 
predicted for walking dresses. Several such suits 
have been worn during the winter, but have not 
proved popular, as contrasting colours are not in 
favour, and the costume suggests the idea of two 
suits combined to form one. 


A novelty is an expensive waterproof cldak. It is 
made of thin fine rubber, very light and of glossy 
blackness, covered all over with black taffetas silk. 
The shape is a long, loose sacque, with sleeves aud a 
hood, and is large enough to envelope the entire figure 
like a domino. 








PRESENT TO THE Princess Lovisa.—A nume- 
rously attended meeting of the subscribers to this 
present was recently held in the Town Hall, Camp- 


Rosette or Cusnion.—No. 3. 


beltown. Provost Beith was called to the chair, and 
the secretary (Mr. Mactaggart) prodnoed an account 
of the subscriptions received by him to this date, 
amounting to 1. 4s. 6d. The chairman stated that 
in obedience to the instructions of the committee 
at the last meeting he had requested his grace’s 
chamberlain to ascertain what the wishes of the 








Princess Louisa and Lord Lorne were in regard to 
the proposed present, which had been done, and 
the chairman then read to the meeting a letter, 
which had been handed to him by the chamber- 
lain, written by the Marquis of Lorne from Os- 
borne to Mr. Fletcher of Dunans, in which his 
lordship stated that a row of pearls would be an 
acceptable present from Kintyre, adding that 
the Clan Campbell gave a pendant, and that if 
Kintyre gave the necklace of pearls the two 
might be worn together. He further mentioned 
that his mother, the Duchess of Argyle, might 
choose the pearls for her future daughter. he 
meeting expressed their high sense of the honour 
which this selection conferred upon Kintyre, and 
appointed the following committee to carry out 
future arrangements—viz., the Provost, Captain 
Macneal of Ugadale, Bailie M‘Eachran, Bailie 
Dickson, and Messrs. Thos, Brown, John Green- 
lees, Wm. Hunter, and Chas. Mactaggart. The 
Provost was requested to intimate the contents 
of this minute to Lord Lorne. At the conclusion 
of the proceedings, on a representation by the 
Provost, Mr. Marshall, jeweller, Edinburgh, was 


Ficuu AnD CorsaGE.—No. 6. 


introduced. Mr. Marshall had come with drawings, 
which he exhibited, of the Tartavache fountain to 
be gotnented by the County of Argyle to the Marquis 
of Lorne, and of a candelabrum designed by himself, 
both of which were greatly admired. 

Our Future Tars.—There is now a demand for 
young lads of respectable character over 15, ard not 
above 164 years of age. All who come within the 
conditions laid down as to height, measurement 
around the chest, and general health, will be ac- 
cepted, provided they have the written consent of 
their parents or nearest relations, and maintained 





on board the training ships at Queenstown, Ports- 
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mouth, Devonport, Plymouth, Falmouth, or Jersey, 
where they will be well cared for and educated. 
They will also have certain employment until they 
are 28 years of age. No boys will be received from 
reformatories or prisons, or if they have been eom- 
mitted before a magistrate. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 


Accorp1ne to the calendar March is a spring 
month, but in reality it belongs to both winter and 
spring, and the costumes'that in their beauty rivalled 
the fair ones lately disporting on the frozen waters 
of our parks ae be as suitable for March in its 
early days as for January itself. ‘“ Yes,” answers 
some unvatural son of the soil, “in our detestable 
clime, in which reigns perpetual winter ; but do not 
recommend @ wintry garb for the southern regions of 
Europe.” 

With duo submission, we do recommend warm 
clothing stiil, and you would thankus for the recom- 
mendation had you beheld any of the geutler sex, 
dear to you through spontaneous affection or the ties 
of blood, exposed to the bise of southern France or 
northern Italy, even in March, the spring month— 
of course we allude to the first half of the first month 
of the astronomical year. 

We now proceed to describe a costumo suited for 
the season. In the first instance, with a view to 
that exercise which is as necessary for health in 
March as in January, the skirt shonld not alone 
allow of the tips of the feet being visible, but of 
the whole shoe or boot, thus giviag artists in this 
important item of dress an opportunity of nmintainiog 
their reputation. : 

By the way, what can be prettier, or more pic- 
turesque than the souliers de campagne, with bright 
steel or silver buckles? And with this style of skirt 
the Russian wealth of furs, trimming tanic, sleeves, 
and collar is becoming ; but for the searching wind 
the fur cap, or turban—call it whieh you will— 
should be furnished with eavs, tied ander the chin 
with ribbons the colour of the fur. 

For indoor costume the warm, full colours still 
prevail; what April’s showers and gentle breezes 
may bring forth we know not. 

As yet there seems no diminution in the amplitude 
of trimming of flounce and furbelow; and as to hats 
aud bonvets, Fashion indalges iu frolics that could 
only become the very young, and the very pretty. 
Witness the chimneypot hat, cut shorter, in any colour 
you may prefer, and trimmed with bows, feathers, er 
flowers, no matter in what profusiov, vo matter if 
the bow or chow be nearly as large as the hat itself. 

The small gipsy hat is not generally becomiug, but 
the adornments are as gay as returning spring, and 
suited to this month, which, as we observed, belongs 
to two seasons. Yes, March, as the old proverb has 
it, “ comes in like a lion, and goes out like a lamb,” is 
of all the months in the year the most difficult to 
dress for in uniform style, since what would besuit- 
able through the first fortnight of March winds and 
March dust would be very oppressive by Lady -day, 
at which time light colours aud soft silks take the 
place of velvets and warmer materials of darker and 
richer colours, trimmed with furs, grebe, or swans- 
down. 

Yet, as the bright sun of Marchis not always as 
genial as it looks, and asacold east wind often ac- 
companies it, making it eummer in the sunshine and 
winter in the shade, the lighter garments of early 
spring should, for carriage and walking dress, be 
always supplemented by some warm and tasteful 
mantle, buruouse, or shawl. 

Green—the fashionable green, so very becoming 
te the blondes—will be much worn during tho latter 
half of the month of March. A costume of silk reps 
of this beautiful shade of green, trimmed with swans- 
down, is very becoming ; but as swansdown is too 
expensive to be generally adopted by young ladies, 
white plush is an elegant substitute. The skirt and 
tunic should be trimmed with a broad bias fold of 
white plush, so shonld the corsage, the paniers, the 
hanging sleeves, and the sash, A gipsy bonnet of 
white chip, trininfed with green velvet, and a white 
ostrich feather, or a bunch of white roses, completes 
this chariing toilette. 

Anotier, equally tasteful, is of peach glacé. A ga- 
brielle of this exquisite colour, trimmed with Maltese 
lace or Irish point, Jaidon flat round the. hem of ‘the 
trained skirt, the bell sleeves, and the tunic has a 
charming effect. A peach velvet lat—the diadem 
brim bound with the same lace—and with a peach- 
coloured feather, assorts well with this costume, and 
is very becoming to a dark beauty. 

There is no part ef feminine attire of more im- 
portance to the general effect of the toilette than the 
sleeve. ‘liere is, also, no greater test of good 

dressmaking. It is im the sleeve that the ‘Parisian 
mantua-maker so far surpasses her Euglish emulator, 








and it is also in the sleeve that the inexperienced 
amateur betrays herself, As, however, we greatly 
approve of those enterprising and, clever young 
ladies who save their parents’ money and utilise their 
own time by making their own dresses, we are glad, 
to find that hanging or bell sleeves ave once more 
the fashion, for these sleeves are much easier to 
make well than are the. gigot, the Venetian, or the 
coat sleeve. 

Another,old fashion in sleeves has been reproduced 
lately, namely, that which is tight to the elbow, and: 
there terminates with a ruffle, of the same material 
as the dress, beneath which lace, net, or embroidered 
muslin ruffles have a charming effect for dinner 
dresses and evening costume. The hanging sleeve 
and the ruffled sleeve require that their weaver should 
have a berthe of similar lace; with the short sleeve, 
the tight, or the coat sleeve a bertho is not suitable. 
The coat sleeve should not quite reach the wrist, 
and should have @ broad cuff, such as we seo in gen- 
tloman’s court coats,of the last centary. This sleeve 
should be wider in at the wrist than at 
any other part, dnd should be worn over a puffed 
manchetto of net or muslin, It is only really becom- 
ing for morning or outdoor wear. All hanging or 
bell s!eeves should have an inner quilliug of lace. 





THE CAUSE OF SLEEP. 

I rinp that to induee-sleep itis not necessary to 
produce extreme changes of brain matter. In ap- 
plying cold, for apie itisnot necessary to make 
the brain substance solid in order to induce stupor, 
but simply to bring down ‘its temperature ten or 
twelve degrees. I find also that very slight direct 
vibrations or concussions, will induce stupor; and I 
find that in animals of different kinds the profound- 
ness of sleep is greater in proportion as the size of 
the brain is larger. From these and other facts I 
infer thatthe phenomenon of natural sleep is due 
to a molecular change in the nervous structure it- 
eclf of the inal:system, and that in perfect 
sleep the whole of the nervous structure is involved 
in the in, ‘the chord, the nerves ; 
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into shape and‘form by rather than 20 per cent. 
of solid matter, consisting of albuminous substance, 
saline substance, fatty substance. The mechanism 
for the supply of blood is most delicateand mem- 
branous ; the mechanism for dialysis or separation 
of crystalloidal from colloidal substance is perfect, 
and the conversien of the compound substance. of 
brain from one condition of matter to another is, 
if we may judge from semechanges of water charged 
with colloidal or fatty subst ~ext ly simple. 
I do not now venture on details respecting this 
peculiarly apie | question ; but I venture so far 
as to express what 1 feel will one day be the accepted 
fact, that the matter of the wakéful brain is, on 
going'to sleep, changed tempararily into a state of 
greater solidity ; that its molecular parts cease to 
be moved by external ordinary influences, or chemi- 
cal influences; that they, in turn, cease to com- 
municate impressions, or,im other words, to stimu- 
late the voluntary muscles; and that then there is 
sleep which lasts. until there is re-solution of struc- 
ture, whereupon there is wakefulness from renewed 
= in cane ena renewed stimulation of 
voluntary m' nerve. ’ 
The change of structure of the brain whieh I as- 
sume to be the proximate cause of sleep is possibly 
the same change as eccurs in a moreextreme 
when the brain and its subordinate parts actually 
die. The effects of a concussion of the brain from 
a blow, the effects of a simple puncture of nervous 
matter in centres essential to life—as the point, in 
the medulla oblongata which Flourens has desig- 
nated the vital pomt—have never been explained, 
and admit, I imagine, of no explanation except the 
change of structure I have now ventured to suggest, 
—Dr. Richardson. 





Prorits or Ractna.—It may be.interesting to 
know that the individual gains. of 218 principal win- 
ning owners of race horses during 1870 varied from 
14,8901. to 2001— Mr. Merry representing one ex- 
treme and Mr. Vickers the other. The most bril- 





liantly triumphant champion of the peerage was 


Lord Falmouth, who stands,next but one,on the list 
to Mr. Merry as the accredited winner of 11,130). 
Mr. Joseph Dawson nétted the sum of 8,1681., Mr. 
J. Day only 8741. Lord Zetland achieved successes 
to the extent of 3,7021,, Sir J. Hawley to that of 
8,600/., Mr. Chaplain was the winner of 3,160). 
Prince Batthyany of 2,8101., and General Peel of 
1,3501. The dukes were not so fortunate as other 
less exalted members of the peerare. The Duke of 
Hamilton carried off 1;1801., the Duke of Beaufort 
merély a miserable 9501., Lord Vivian gained stakes 
amounting to 8701., Sir’ George Chetwynd to 350), 
It would be wy me Fda A - one, what 
is the amount of; i whi ese financia} 
victories represent, and ps or losses in mere 
bets are to Rene Leatnt or espe tothem.. Per. 
haps, too, as a counterpoise for those enterprising 
spirits who, from ® perusal of the list of winners, 
may be tem to plunge into ‘keeping, it 
would be well to havé placed in immediate juxta. 
position a list of “principal losers.” 


FACETIA. 

A youno lady, who prided “herself on her geo- 
graphy, seeing’a candle astant, remarked that it re. 
minded herof'the “‘ Léntiing’ Tower of Pisa.” “Yes,” 
responded a‘wag, ‘“with'this difference: that is a 
tawer in Italy, while this‘is a tower in grease.” 

A larg gitl in Ohio, abort three years old, aft:r 
being eorreeted the other d¢y for something sh: 
had done, said: “Ma, I wish whipping cost some. 
thing. “Why?” replied'the mother. “ Because,” 
said little pert, ““you never give me anything that 
costs something.” 

* FatHer,” saidasmall bay, “ did Doctor Thomas 
die rich?” *“* Yes, my son,” wasthe reply, *‘ Doctor 
Thomas was a energetic man; by workin: 
early and Jate he aceumulated a fortune. He was 
an early bird, and you know, Thomas, the early bird 
catches the worm.” “Yes,” said the boy; “but, 
father, if he wasisuch ‘an early bird, how come all 
the papers tosay the late Doctor Thomas?” 

A GENTLEWAN, in‘his ‘eagerness at the table to 
answer a eall for some:apple pie, owing to the knife 
slipping on the ‘bottom ‘of the Cish, found his 

uckles: inthe crust, when a wag who sat. 
opposite him —- ly observed whilst he held 
his plate : * Bir, trouble you fora bit while your 

isin. 

Two ae shoemakers, weing Se a 

ny of some gentlemen, were a their ‘es- 
an, Says one of them, “I practice the heel-ing 
art,” “And1I,” ‘says the other, “‘ labour for the good 
of men's soles!” 

WANTED to know: The address of the fire when 
it goes out. Whether the edge of a sharp wind is 
keener than a cutting satire. Whether a treble 
singer does three times as much as another. And 
whether a lawyer ever fainted under the burden of 
conveying a house... 





EARLY TRAINING. 
You mean to are that ‘ere one to be pretty 
sharp at a bargain,” a fellow to a woman who 
waa rocking and singing with all her might to a 
me ae : 


“’Cause you keep bawling by low, baby, by low, 
baby, into his ears-all the rte 
An EnGacep Rine.—A man becoming en- 
gaged recently was desirous of presenting his in- 
tended with a‘ring appropriately inseribed, but 
being at a loss what to have engraved on it, called 
upon his fatherfor advice. ‘‘ Well,’’ gaid the old 
man, “ put on “when this you see, remember me!” 
The young a 4 was much surprised, a few days 
after, at receivmg a beautiful ring, with this in- 
scription :—‘* When this you see, remember father.” 
“THE HEAD AND FRONT OF HIS OFFENDING.” 
Operator : “Yer no sae bare aboot the tep o’ the 
aos as brither, Mr, John.” rite . 
we with great satisfaction: es, ‘ 
havea deal more’hair than my brither” 
Operator: “But they do tell me that the bald- 
headed aye has the maist brains.” —Fua, 


Rich Mattes Lady Well, ‘May why 
ic a 3 are you 
looking so hard at me?” " 

May: ‘I’m looking for your other face.”’ 

Lady : “ What other face, child ?” 

May: “Why, mais always saying you have two 


Consternation of mamma.—Fun. 
FUNGUS AND FASHION, 

After the warm rains of summer the lawn is often, 
within a few hours, covered with crops of the fun- 
gus (Lycoperdon plumbeum) commonly called Puff- 
ball. This Gide member. of the mushroom 
family may suggest to advertising tradesmen Puff- 
balls of another species. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exehequer, or any one else who is solicitous for 
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e good of trade, might give a series of balls, 
on cach article of dress worn should be mdected 
with its price, and the shop at which it was bought. 
These balls would. be appropriately denominated 
Puff-Balis.— Punch. 

“THE MILK JOURNAL.” 7 

A suitable motto for this new periodical would no 
doubt be found in “Lac-tantius.” 

(We are requested to eontradict the statement 
that the office of this publication is in Pump Court.) 
—Punche a ‘ ‘ 

A NEW ACCOMPI4SHMENT. 

An a-ivertisement for “‘ A superior‘young ; 
roquired as parlour maid -and to waif on ‘tady’ 
stipulates that she must “understand,” along with 
dressmaking—what does the expectant reader ima- 
gine? Not setting the table, not keeping the plate 
in order, not ushering in callers, not plain sewing, 
notgetting- up small things;-but—“ chignons !”— 
Punch. occ % 
ARTILLERY.4S In “ PARADISE LOST.” 

It appears that our-national defences are woefully 
incomplete in the particular of Field Artillery. In 
some measure towards remedying this defect. it is 
proposed to convert the Inns of Court Volunteers 
into an Artillery Regiment, on the.ground that the 
Legal Corps might nat: be éxpeeted to mani- 
fest a special aptitude for service inany action con- 
stituting a. matter of assault and battery.—Punch. 
“NEGOTIATIONS OPENED.” 

Mamma; “Look here, George. Here’s a nice 
pudding. ‘Will you be a good boy now,and come 
and have some ?” 

George (who has been put in the corner for mis- 
behaviour) : ‘ What sort’ o’ puddin’ is it, ma’ ?”’— 


Punch. 
A DUCID DIAGNOSIS. 
“Why, Jarvis, where have you been since Christ- 
mas? You see we've been trying to do without 


ou.” 
‘‘ Well, miss, to tell the truth, I was took very 
hin-different, an’’ad to go to the awspital, where 
I’ve bin ever since ?” 
‘“‘ And what was the- matter with you?” 
“ Well, miss, I don't know what they call it; but 
the young medical as looked after me, he 


says: ‘What you’ve got in your ’ed,’ he says, ‘*im 
to you, he’ve gotin ’is hin- 


as lies in the next bed 
side” ”—Punch, 





WORK OF THE MONTH. 


NATURE moves, The progress may be little, the 
motion slight, but there is a rustling beneath the 
thick coverlet of winter, and here and there some 
flower starts up asthe only harbinger of a coming 
spring-tide of growth aad beauty. Sweet violets 
open their eyes to look about them. The early for- 
get-me-nots bare their azure bosom to the open face 
of the sky. Primroses wake up from their winter 
pillows of rough, ragged leaves; early crocuses tip 
some earth-clod with gold; tall, fragile snowdrops 
rush forth into the = a lightand then’ droop back, 
earthwards, as if repenting of their early rising, 
when the harsh winds roughly caress their fair 
forms ; and there is a gentle whispering stir among 
the buds as if they were telling each other that 
spring was near, and they must hurry forward to 
meet it. Larger and yet larger er oy plumper 
and yet plumper they become, thi and yet 
thinner grows their winter coverlet, and thus ready 
they wait for the voice of spring to summon them 
forth from their wintry sleep. 

The night of rest an@ apparent stagnation is far 
spent, the day is at-hand. On those mild days which 
we often have early in February, one seoms to hear 
the rush of the sap, the soft rustle of spring leaves, 
and the gentle movement of expanding blossoms. 
Our hearts are in sympathy with reviving nature. 
The wintry hardness is gently, imperceptibly dis- 
solved, thrown into mellowness of character and 
feeling, and a new impulse of love and happiness 
bounds forth, quickening, vivifying, strengthening, 
gladdening every faculty of thought, just asthe 
rising sap nourisheth and filleth the entire plant. 
The year has turned its face from the cold, bleak 
wall of death and sleep to that of life and joy and 
beauty. We look forward now instead of backwards. 
The tide of life is rising towards us ; not ebbing 
slowly from us. +The swelling buds are big with 
sweet promise. 

February is a time of excitement to the lover of 
horticulture, who is only too apt to verify the pro- 
verb, the “More haste theless speed.”’ It is a sort 
of interval between awakening and arising in bed. 
Nature rubs her eyes and thinks about it, rather 
than starts up in her delicate, fresh, spring robes. 
We must copy her example, and not be deceived. 
It is folly to forget that rough, surly March, with 
his icy breath and freezing fingers, has yet to come 
and testand try all premature growths to the ut- 
most. Therefore, in February we must not forco 
nature forward, but keep her back as much as pos- 
sible. The month is somewhat like an over-confi- 





ident, tut inexperieneed young man or maiden who 
has just ‘had the reins placed in their own hands. 
Away they go as if nothing could stop them. But 
soon a block—an accident, an upset—happens, and 
it is well if ‘they come out of it only ‘sobered into 
sedateness by experience. Alas! how many fair 
buds have beon-blacketied, for ever! It.is just.so 
with mild growing days of February. “Vegetation 
on, and we are assured by appearances that one 
y will be as favourable as another, and even more 
80, till at lastMarch windsgshod with ice and flecked 
with snow, undeecive us when ‘too late; and the cold 
grip of the frost dealsout death to the blighted 
flower, or-rather blasted brane. Caution, frmged 
With hope, niust be our motto for the month. “To 
enjoy all’ the hopeful movements of the coming 
spring without impatience, or helping them forward, 
will constitute our happiness, and define our duty as 
we do our work for the month. 


_— 


THE WATCHER. 


THE night wind wails from the northern hills, 
With the cry of a mighty birth, 
d the snare of a triple darkness fills 
The paths of the soddén'earth ; 
For the air is black with storm, 
And the sky is blind with rain ; 
The echoes are dumb on the drenchtd sod 
And she listens and longs in vain. 
She sits in her chambefdim and high, 
While the night and morning mect, 
And stares with a fixed and leaden eye 
On a letter at her feet. 
She looks, but she does not sea, 
For the e is crushed and wet; 
Her tears have flowed since she flung it down, 
When the sun in storm had set. 


She wept as she flung it down this eve, 
For it prated of delay, 

While it bade her hope and still believe 
In the truant one away. 

“Pre the earliest chime,” it said, 
‘* Shall herald the New Year’s-birth, 

I shall press my head to*the faithful heart 
Of my only love on earth !” 


Trusting, doubting, she watched-and wept 
As the lingering hours crawled by, 
Till the storm cleuds burst and the night wind 


swept 
With a wail through the sombre sky ; 
Then a heat came up from her heart 
And dried her tears like a flame ; 
She spurned the crumpled page at her feet, 
And her white lips murmured, ‘‘ Shame!’’ 


“Shame!” Like a soft drawn breath it curled 
Round her pallid lips, scarce heard ; 
But what was the direst curse e’er hurled 
To the doom of that whispered word ? 
A faltering footstep sped 
O’er the gray and glimmering strect ; 
But the year was. born, and the heart betrayed 
Had ceased, with the dawn, to beat 
Dr. C. D. G. 














: GEMS. 

Wer often quarrel with the unfortunate to get rid 
of pitying them. 

‘ne future destiny of the child is always the 
work of the mother. 

Loox fate full in theeye. It is like a lion, be- 
lieve us; it quails before the resolute. 

Tue dove, recollect, did not return to Noah with 
the olive-branch till the second time of her going 
forth; why, then, should you despond at the failure 
of the first attempt ? 

You destroy your first benefits if you do not take 
care to sustain them with second ones. Oblige a 
hundred times, refuse once; the refusal only will 
remain in the mind. 

MEN love women for their natures, not their ac- 
complishments; for their warm feelings, strong 
sympathies, gentle hearts and fond dispositions, not 
for mental, acquirements. More nren of genius 
marry and are happy with women of very common- 
place understandings, than ever venture to take 
brilliant wives and enjoy a showy misery. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Beetroot Sucar.—The following is the process 
of making that beetroot sugar which is now becom- 
ing so important an article of commerce: After the 
roots are dug up they are cleaned; they are then 
either sliced or rasped, and reduced to a pulp, which 
is placed in canvas bags, and submitted to high 
pressure, by which means the — is expressed. 
‘The pulp undergoes a second and sometimes a third 
squeezing, so as to obtain all the saccharine matter. 





This juice or liquor is then heated in a copper, and 
filtered and boiled with lime and water till it be- 
comes of a proper consistency, when it is crystal- 
lised in a similar manner to cane sugar. 

PLANTING Porarors.—Potatoes may be planted 
from the beginning of March tothe end of April, or 
later, but the first week in April isthe bestitime. If 
the intended seed are not larger than hons’ eggs 
plant them whole (with the exception of cutting a 
slice off the tuber to ensure its decay), and if larger 
ent..them into.as.many picces as there are strong 


“eyes in'the potatoe. Piant six inches dcep—do not 


earth up, it isa mistake—and 1Sin. apart in the 
rows, and allow two feet or more between the rows. 
Picking off the bloom will increase the produce, but 
we never knew it improve the quality. 








STATISTICS. 


Tae following railway companies earned, in 1869, 
more than 50,00U/. each from the conveyance of 
minerals: Blyth and Tyne, 81,666/.; Fgrness, 
192,2047. ; Great, Easternj:169,0691.; Great Northern, 
437,6091-; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 408,556/. ; 
Great Western, 1,0138,2601.; London, Brighton, and 


“South Coast, 76,1372. ; London and North-Western, 


1,147,8291. ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
210,537/.; Maryport and Carlisle, 54,551. ; Midland, 
860,1022.; Monmouthshire, 72,6931. ; North-Eastern, 
1,502,5571.; North Staffordshire, 128,140/.; South- 
Eastern, 50,0387.; Taff Vale, 264,489/.; Caledonian, 
542,7251.; North British, 366,075l.; and Glasgow 
and South-Western, 229,7871. The aggregate mineral 
traffic of the railways of Great Britain and Ireland 
for 1869 is returned at $,388,421/. ‘This amount is, 
however, below the actual total, as some railway 
eompames include minerals under the head of 
general merchandise. It will be seen that the 
North-Eastern has by far the largest mineral tratijc 
of any British railway system. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Crown Prince of Prussia henceforth assumes 
the style-and title of Imperial Highness and Crown 
Prince of Germany. 

Tux. Princess Louisa will attain her twenty-third 
birthday on the 18th March, just threo duys before 
her bridal day. 

Among the killed in the sortie from Paris on the 
19th ult. was Regnault, the talented young painter 
whose pictures caused such sensation in the art 
world. He was in the National Guard. 

SEVERAL eminent barristers have applied for silk 
during the last few weeks, but the Lord Chancellor 
has deeided on not creating any more Q.C.’s for the 

resent, the existing number being the largest ever 
nown since the bar has been in existence, and 
there being practically “no demand ” for them. 

HE strongest vegetable fibre known is said to be 
that of New Zealand flax. It has long, swordlike 
leaves, ten or twelve feet in length. It is used by 
the settlers for binding their sheaves, fastening 
their gates, tying up their horses, and in almost 
every possible way. 

Her Masgesry THE Queen has, through the 
medium of the Bath and West of England and 
Southern Counties Association, ordered the Prin- 
cess Louisa’s wedding pocket-handkerchief of Honi- 
ton lace. The pattern, we are informed, is very 
lovely, and was designed by Miss Fyler. The order 
has. been entrusted to Mrs. Hayman, of Sidmouth, 
who previously worked the Honiton lace dress for 
the * ew sy 

On the occasion of the marriage ceremony of the 
Princess Louisa and the Marquis of Lorne the 
bridegroom will wear,the full Highland costume. 
Several well-known houses in Edinburgh are at pre- 
sent busily engaged making for the youthful mar- 
quis @ magniticent specimen of the “ garb of old 

” It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
“dress” will be turned out in a style alike worthy 
of the occasion and the city by which it has been 
produced. it may be mentioned that there are no 
stone ornaments introduced; the mounting will 
consist entirely of goid, richly chased—every pieco 
of jewellery having engraved upon it, besides, the 
arms of the noble house of Argyle. 

WitHout aN ENnemy.—Heaven help the man 
who imagines he can dodge enemies by trying to 
please everybody. 1f such an individual ever suc- 
ceeded, we should be giad of it. Not that one should 
be going through the world trying to find beams to 
knock and thump his‘poor head against, disputing 
every man's opinion, fighting, and elbowing, and 
crowding all who differ with him. ‘That, again, is 
another extreme. Other peoplehavea right to their 
opinions—so have you ; don’t fali into the error of 
supposing they will respect you more for turning 
your coat every day to match tke colour of theirs. 
Wear your own colours in spite of winds and 
weather, storms ane sanshine. 
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PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S CHEMICAL MANUFACTORY, 
3, City Gardens, City Road, London, N. 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 


For Laundry and Household purposes. _ This Blue needs no recommendation ; it will recommend itéelf. “Every lady who has used it 
1s charmed with its cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. Soldin Penny Packets. And is far cheaper than ar ae Blue. ‘ 


BINKO’S BAKING POWDER, 


Liebig’s Principle. Warranted free from Alum. Penny Packets and Sixpenny and One SHILLING CANISTERS, 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PHENIX POWDER, 


Muslins, or any other fabrics, being dipped in a solution of this powder will not take fire, thereby preventing danger to life. In CantsreRs. 
SIxPENcE and One SHILLING each. 


BINKO’S PATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 
LACE, MUSLIN, AND FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 

The superiority of this composition over any other preparation for the improvement in appearance of fine 
articles of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at cae manifest itself where care and i are displayed 
by the parties using it. In CANISTERS, SIXPENCE each. 

All these Articles are protected by this 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE HOME WASHER 


(CARRICK’S PATENT), 
The only Washing Machine that qashes Thoroughly without Injury to the 
Possesses also the fol- = 4 6. Cheapness. — Its 


lowing advantages :— Price is low, and brings a 
1, Ratekint init tay Washing Machine within 


fourths of the Soap, Time, reach of moderate in- 


and labour necessary al ‘or Home 
without it. 


WasHER . . 31. 10s. 
2. Is simple and easy Or CoMPLETE WITH 
to work ; may be used ef- 








Trade Mark, and none are genuine without. 
SOLD EVERY WHFRE. 





HOLLOWAY'SS PILLS 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and interna] treatment has signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 


WRINGER . 4l. 10s. 
ficiently by a child. 


Or as sHown . 5/, 5s. 
3. Rapidity. It will 
wash thoroughly Five 
Suints IN Five Mtr- 
NUYES, orany equal bulk 


AND 71. 7s. 

The Home Wasber will 
wash any article from 
Lace or Baby Linen to 
Blankets or 


arpets tho- 

Pes 9 , in from two to 
five minutes, and all without any pre- 
vious Soaking, Boiling, Beating, Rub- 
bing, or supplementary Handwork 
chines.’ whatever, which are by its use rendered 
5. Takes wp but little room. perfectly superfluous and unnecessary. 


BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. 
_— Three Doors from Oxford Street. 
CarriaGE Parp Tro ALL Parts OF THE KINGDOM. 


of clothes, Von 
4. Cannot get wrong; does not | 

grind 6r Gash the Gothes to’ pieces, 

which is the fault of most other ma- 


expel impurities. 





moved in a few 
minutes. On receipt of 
fourteen stamps will be 
sent free per post. 

W. W. HILL, 
Court Harr - DREssER, 
166, Oxford Street, 
London. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
méndation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
. {ow days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
ILLS. 





They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
old by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 





OWLER and SHEP- 
PARD’S American 
Bay Rum Cleanses the 
Head and promotes the 
Growth of the Hair in a 
marvellous degree. Every 
one should use this excel- 
lent preparation’; it is 
quite harmless and is 
stronglyrecommended by 
the medical profession. 


From any chemist, or 
direct from the  pro- 
— FowLeR and 

HEPPARD, Chemists, 51, 
Holly wood Road, London, 
8.W., in bottles, 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





N reply to numerous inquiries for a harmless 

HAIR RESTORER, I shall be happy to send 

for 24 stamps a genuine receipt, and can from per- 
sonal experience guarantee its efficacy. 


Address—MDME. ELISE, 
168, REGENT’S PARK ROAD, LONDON. 





NEXT OF KIN. 
1871 Epition, Now Reapy, 


A DESCRIPTIVE INDEX 


(Of Twenty Thousand Names guaranteed) 


To Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, 

Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 1871, post free 32 stamps. 

Address Mr. CULLMER, 17, Southampton-buildings 
Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 





HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 

Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &&., iv 

the highest style of Art, Caroline Street, and 
Mary Street, Birmingham. 
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GOES Tas ae 


AND 


FASHION, 


ye 1 & Il, now on sale, in elegant cloth binding, Price 7s. 6d., each with supplementary Portfolio of Coloured Steel Engravings of Paris Fashions, ané 


large Supplement Sheets of Needlework, Fashions, and full size Patterns. 


These two handsome volumes contain the following stories by eminent authors, with numerous illustrations. 


VOL. I.—1. The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry. 
6. One Sparkle of Gold, 7. Snowdrift. A Story for Christmas. 8. 


VOL. IIl.—1. My Uncle the Canon ; or, the Secret Door. 2. Amos Hadd. 


2. Rousing the Vow. 
unt Olive’s 


3. Ebony Casket. 


3. Miriam, the Unknown. ‘ 
Diamonds. 9. Dora’s Independence. Also 62 complete Stories. 


4, Ella St. Maur. 


4. Tempting Fortune. 5. Waiting for Luck. 


5. The Rose of Kemdale. 6. Secret 


Power. 7. Sundered Hearts. 8. Trival Hardwick. 9. Forest Bosworth’s Ideal. 10. Wronging Himself. Also 71 complete stories. 

‘Each volume in addition contains a large number of Patterns in Knitting, Netting, Crochet, Tatting, Point Lace, Fashions, &., profusely illustrated ; 
26 pieces of new and original Music, comprising Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Polkas, &c. ; Illustrated Memoirs of Notable Personages ; also Topographical Sketches, 
Leading Articles on Life and Fashion, General and Scientific Articles. Facetia, &c.. &c. 


(884, Strand. 
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CNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 
PRINCESS ROYAL OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


POLLOCK, SCHMIDT, AND COMPANY, 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the most impreved 


SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


ON THE ROTARY HOOK PRINCIPLE, WITH 


PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which, by preventing the breaking of the thread or 
needle, renders it superior to any Sewing Machine yet known, 
by whatever denomination they may be brought before 
the Public. 





FIRST PRIZE 
MEDAL 


WHEREVER EXHIBITED SINOL 
1864, 


For superior quality of material, workmanshfp, 
design, wide range of application, unmatched beauty of 
stitch, silence of motion, and many other advantages. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


Hems, fells, frills, tucks, trims, binds, 
braids, cords, hems, sewing lace 

on at the same time; 
broiders, making its own 
braid in four colours, 

or more, 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” 


—- Is less complicated in construction, easier. in management, swifter, 


at a very moderate price, viz. : 


FROM SIX GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 


\ ) PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. INSTRUCTION GRATIS. 
2104, REGAN T-sT,  LONDOWN, W. 
oo 
W. F. THOMAS AND CO0.’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR SWEET- 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES HEARTS AND WIVES. 


WEN eer tted |! GHEST PRIZE SEWING MACHINE 
wherever exhibited, including International Gold Medal, 1870, 


svar on pestinhs, Rasteches. ‘Tle ananiniee 
SYMONS ‘GEM’LOCK STITCH & 
CLOCK-MOTION DRIVER STANCE 


is 80 simple that purchasers can easily work 
them by referring to the instructions forwarded 
with the machine, ' 
ELEGANT AND COMPLETE; £5 5a.—BY HAND ONLY, £3 16s. 
Lists and Samples free by post. Agents Wanted. 
Manufactory, 2, George Street, Blackfriars Road, London, 8.5. 


TO WORK BY HAND 
“VOWEL A” WASHING MACHINE 





: £3 15 0 
ON STAND, BY HAND OR 

FOOT . £55s., £6 6s. £8 and £10’ 0 0 

REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND £4 4 0 

DITTO DITTO BY HAND OR FOOT £5 10 0 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt aud 
Collar Makers, by hand or foot, £6 6s8., £8, £9, £10, and £12. 
Sewing Machines for all manufacturing purposes. 
*,* All Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and samples post free. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 


1 and 2, Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London. 


Easy Terms when required without increase of Price. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


8 allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
2 soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much easo and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be. had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 


» Umbilical Trnes, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 








PRICE £3 10s. 
J. and H. KEYWORTH and 00., 36, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOL 


‘me 
MILES DOUGHTYS 
VOICE LOZENGES. 
POR THE 
Throat and Weakness of Voice, 


They strengthen and a charming silvery 
bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy cf the 
vocal chords. 








monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir 


ning, Herr Wachtel, Madame Bauermeister, 


A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE. 


Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
Costa, 
Man- 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIO and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support'in all cases of Weaknes*. 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d, 


JOHN ‘WHITE, Manufacturer, 2268, Piccadilly, London. 





Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
each ; and 
DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 & 27, B 
London. 
fit Ank for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGES.” 


free for 8, 14, or $3 stamps by MILES 
jackiriars Boad,. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ath 1, 18, 


LONDON READER. 


Are warranted not to contain a single WHELPTON'S They have long since been used in oy 


particle of Merewry or any other Mineral PU R | of the largest County Hospitals in Great 
Substance, but to consist entirely of Medi- . \e F df} Britain, and received the commendation of 
cinal matters, purely Vegetable; hence they as 4, several eminent Ph ans and Surgeons; 
are easily digested by the Stomach, taken f and during the last’ 35 years have proved 
up by the absorbent -véssels, and carried their value in thousands of instaiices in dy 
into the blood; and thus the whole system gf SSS eG S eases of the Head, Ohest, Bowels, Liver, apj 
is brought under their Purifying and Re- SSPE 2 © a Kidneys; and in all Skin Complaints yp 
novating influence. one of the best medicines known. 








Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, in boxes price 74d, 1s.1}4, and 2s. 9d. each, by. 
G. Wuetpron & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


THE LONDON READER, 


PART 94, FOR MARCH, 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. . 
WITH LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


1.—Amy Robsart. An illustrated serial tale, by the author of “ Evander,” &. | 10.—Cheese; its use and Manufacture. Childhood's Wrongs. Misused Worls, 
2.—'I'he Diamond Merchant. An illustrated serial tale. Hydrogen Gas. Light and Heat. Field Artillery. 

3.—'The Lost Heiress of Latymer. A illustrated story. ee Knitting, Crochet, Fancy Needlework, Fashions for th 
4.—'T he Earl’ . rial tale, onth, awe. 

5.—'The Blue ye pigs 9 ——: i 12.—The Soldier’s Grave. Royal Nuptials; the Lorne Polka. The Bride of 
.-—'Tressilian Court. A new serial story. Lorne. The Royal Honeymoon ; Lorne Waltz. 

%.—Olive’s Trust. A new illustrated serial story. 13.—Poetry—Miscellaneous—Facetia—Household Treasures—Science—St 
%.—Low did Lady Neville Die? An illustrated serial tale. tistics, &c., &c. 

‘9.—Job Northrop’s Adventure. Good-hearted People. Love ina Snowstorm. | 14.—Notices to Correspondents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—1. The Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing. 2. The Window at the Palace. 8. Lady Valeria’s Fall. 4. A Duel Arranged. 5. Fashion Illustrs 
‘tions. 6. A Good Samaritan. 7. The Doom of Northumberlani. 8, Lady Cracow’s Bower. 9. The Abduction. 10. Fashion Illustrations, 11. Is She Mado 
mot? 12. The Intercepted Letter. 13. The Room in which the first Stilton Cheese wascut. 14. Plotting Murder, 15. Fashion Illustration. 16. Th 
Memory of the Past. 17. Mrs, Stubb and her Barricade. 18. Janot’s Gift. 19. The Threat. 20. Fashion Illustrations. (884, Srrayp. 


Lif us BPASeHntion - 


PART XIV, FOR SEPTEMBER, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE 


CONTAINING : 

1.—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 

2.—FULL SIZE CUT OUT PATTERN OF A JACKET, IN FOUR PIEUES. 

8.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, IN BERLIN WOOL, FOR BORDERS, ETO. 

4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, WITH A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A JAOKET BODY. 

WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 

1.—Sir Henry Wilton ; a new illustrated story. 8.—Love at First Sight. The Complexion. The Missing Links. A Woma' 
2.—Tho Flower of El Almeda; a new serial illestrated tale. Hero. Love and Pride. 
8.—Fashion and Folly ; an illustrated serial tale. 9.—Prince Frederick Williem (illustrated). The Study of Nature, 
4.—Sundered Hearts ; a serial story. 10.—Hard v. Soft Water. Forgive Him! Joscelyn. Gunpowder and Moden 
5.—Great Earthquake. The Wimbledon Meeting. A Coronation in Siam, peliors. Distant Sounds. 

Rosamond Haughton. Tender Plants. 11.—Under .a Cloud; an illustrated tale. 
6.—Zaidee ; or, the Double Marriage. An illustrated tale. 12.—Hester’s Adventure ; an illustrated tale. The Broken Vow. The Cipher 
7.—One of the Stakes at Goodwood Races. Florence Thorley. The Heir to Despatch. Two against Two. 

the Spanish Throne, illustrated. Rosa La Motte. Josephine’s Lesson. 


FASIL1ONS,—Trimming for Parasol, Kerchief Collar, Cuff, Cravat in Tatting, Work Basket, Guimpe Lace, Chemisette, Needle-Book, Muslin Fichu, Tattivg 
Trimming, Petticoat, Rosette in Crochet, Basket of Dried Flowers, Sofa Cushion, Lamp Mat, Linen Insertion, Pen-wiper, Fan, Collar, Crochet Lecs, 
Collarette, Crochet Rosette, Folio Stand, &c., &c. 


MUSIC.—1. The Garland; Opera Valse, composed yy Ape Sidney. 2. Adieu! Fair England; Song of the Emigrant, rE by Fred, Morton. 3 1 
Turco; Polka, composed by G. A. Forbes. 4. My own dear English Home; Song, by E. M. Spencer. The Holmwood, Valse Brilliante, by Karl Em‘. 


LIFE uw -FPASHTLO. 


PART XIill, FOR AUGUST, 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE.. 


CONTAINING : 

1—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 

2.—FULL-SIZE OUT-OUT PATTERN, IN SIX PIECES, OF A SAILOR'S SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY, FROM SIX TO EIGHT. 

38.—A HANDSOME DESIGN, PRINTED IN COLOURS, OF A SLIPPER PATTERN. 

4.-LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, WITH FULL-SIZE PATTERNS OF BATHING DRESS AND UNDER BODY 

WITH THE CONTINUATION OF j 

1.—Fashion and Folly; a new illustrated tale, 7.—A Set of Malachite. Knowledge of the Human Heart. Elsie Gordon. 

2.—Ella St. Maur ; a new illustrated tale, by the author of “A Battle with 8.—Maille. Christine Nilsson (illustrated). Regent's Park Gardens. 
Destiny,” “ Pilot Boy,” &c. 9.—Before and After Marriage. Elfdale. ‘The Phantom Lover. 

8.—Sir Heury Wilton; a new illustrated tale. 10.—The Vicomte de Lesseps (illustrated). Massinello’s Vesta. : 

4.—Sundered Hearts; a new tale, by the author of “The Hampton Mystery.” | 11.—Woman in the Middle Ages. Nettie’s Theory. Miss Snow's Lovers. 

56.—Amy's Deception ; an illustrated story. State Concert. Opening of the Thames Embankment. 

6.—Comets aud Meteors. The late Sir James Clark. 12.—Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux (illustrated). One Word More. 

FASIIJONS—Crochet Antimacassar, Tatting Fringe, Crochet Lace, Parasol, Design in Darned Netting, Ouff, Collar, Crochet Square, Oroehet Fringe, Bow, 
Gaipure Lace, Muslin Fichu, Visiting Card Basket, Crochet Laco, Guimpe Crochet Lace, Lady’s Card Purse, Crochet Insertion, Mull M Fiebu, 
Collar, Cuffs, Lady’s Reticule, Muslin Sleeve, &c., &c. . 

MUSIC—1. Life and Fashion; Scottische, composed by Karl Emile. 2. I wonder if He Loves me Now? Ballad, composed by Fred. Morton. 3. Gems of 
Melody, No. 2; Fantasia, arranged by Signor G. Citadini. 4. The Bonnie Blue E’e; Ballud, composed by John Imlah. [884, StRaND- 
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